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PREFACE. 



This simple story is written for the benefit of the yonng 
people and children of our schools. The '' I '' element 
in the book is much to the fore. This I regret, but we 
live so far away from other white missionaries that we 
rarely come in contact with them, and so I have only 
our own experiences to relate. No one is more aware 
of the imperfections of the book than lam myself, but 
if this narrative leads any to take a deeper interest in 
missionary work I shall feel the book has not been 
written in vain. 

J. A. SMITH. 
Xmas Day, 1907. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE 

IN 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 



CHAPTEB I. 



To Nanzela. 

THE waggons were loaded; the teams of oxen 
were already yoked; the whips cracked; the 
waggon drivers shouted ; the waggons groaned 
and creaked as they began to move under their heavy 
burdens, and at last we were off on our journey to the 
Central African Mission at Nanzela. 

Owing to the unsettled state of South Africa and 
other circumstances, we had been delayed for more than 
two years at Aliwal North, in Cape Colony, and we 
could hardly realise that we had indeed started for the 
far-off field of labour. 

Soon Bulawayo was left behind and we were out in 
the vast veld with no house or habitation (with the 
exception of Wankie's kraal) between us and the Zambesi 
riv^r, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. 
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Oar goods were loaded on four waggons and each 
fiaggon was di^wn hj faoiteen or sixteen oxen* The 
Bozop^tn members of our party were Mr. Gray, to whom 
meet of the waggons belonged^ Mr. Weldon, " Johimy," 
a Dutch lad, Mr. Smith, myself and our bibby boy 
who was three months old. Bamathe, a native teacher 
from Aliwal North, and Janet, his wife, wereOGoom* 
panying us. 

Our waggon was as csomfortable as it is possible for 
a waggon to be. It was loaded high with corrugated 
iron. On the top of this was our bed* We had ordered 
a man in Bulawayo to make us a kartel — a frame of 
wood laced with hide. In the place of hide he had put 
rope, and the consequence was that as soon as we put 
the mattress on it, it sank down upon the Iron, and we 
had a hill on either side and a valley in the centre, and 
the sharp points of the iron were not particularly 
oonducive to sleep. There was very little room between 
the canvas cover of the waggon and the bed. We hsbd 
to crawl into bed, and sometimes, in a fit of abstraction, 
we would begin to sit up, but were promptly reminded 
where we were by a blow on the top of the head from 
the iron which supported the canvas above us. We 
had pockets of canvas fitted up in the sides of the 
waggon, and these we found very useful for toilet 
oecessaries. A box standing on the front of the waggon 
contained our food; the kettle, cooking pots, a table 
and two chairs were tied iHider and on the sides of the 
wai?gon« 
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IN CENTEAL AFEIOA. 

The usual hours for waggon travelling are from 
three in the morning until six or seven, and from about 
five in the evening until ten or eleven at night. In this 
way the oxen get plenty of time for feeding, and work 
during the coolest parts of Jhe day. These hours were 
rather awkward as regards sleeping. It was almost 
unpossible to sleep at first, for the roads are not very 
good, and now and again we would be tossed from side 
to side, bump over tree stumps, or a wheel would get 
into a deep hole. Added to this were the screams and 
shouts of the drivers, and sometimes Mr, Gray would 
call us to get up as we were about to cross a river or a 
dangerous place where the waggon might be upset. 
However, we soon became used to all this and were able 
to sleep fairly well. The day was spent in seeing to our 
domestic arrangements, washing, cooking, looking after 
baby, etc. Our cooking was very primitive. It was 
mostly done in a frying pan or three-legged pot. We 
turned out some wonderful stews and marvellous puddings 
from that pot and enjoyed them too, but it was warm 
work cooking in the hot tropical sun, and we did as little 
of it as possible. We felt the heat very much, for 
although there are many trees, yet very few of them 
give any real shade from the sun. 

The road was very good considering that it was 
simply a waggon track, and one would hardly recognise 
it as a road, except for the stumps which were left 
standing after the trees had been cut down to allow the 
waggons to pass. 
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The worst part of our journey was through a patch 
of black sand. We were three days travellmg through 
it, and during that time we might have been taken for 
chimney sweeps, minus the brushes. The dust was 
so thick that we could only see the backs of the oxen 
next the waggon; everything else was enveloped in a 
haze of dust. After the black sand, we came upon fifty 
miles of rocky road. The road was full of boulders, 
and many times we felt sure that the waggon must go 
over. Sometimes one wheel would be two or three feet 
in the air and the other on level ground, and when we 
saw the waggon in front in that position, and knew our 
turn was coming next, the prospect was not inviting ; 
still, we were always kept safe and had no accidents 
at all. Going down hill over rocky ground was rather 
an unpleasant sensation, for, remember, these waggons 
are without springs. I used to hold baby on the bed in 
the waggon while my husband held me, and he kept 
himself from falling out by planting his feet against the 
food-box. But in course of time one gets accustomed 
to all these little inconveniences and takes them as 
inevitable. 

The thing one misses most on a journey of this 
kind is good water. Sometimes we would get it, but 
more often the water was muddy and thick ; then we 
would make coffee instead of tea and decline to notice 
its grey colour. 

The evenings were delightful. The heat of the day 
was over, and, as it was winter time, the cool night air 
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IN OENTBAL AFRICA. 

was most refreshing. We would all sit on the box in 
front of the waggon and feel that nothing could be com- 
pared to the calm and peace of an African forest. We 
were, indeed, far from the haunts of men. The evening 
stillness was only broken by the cry of a night hawk or 
the howl of some wild beast ; now and then the driver 
would crack his whip, and the leader shout ** to the 
right " or ** to the left," as the case might be. 

When the waggons outspanned, at about ten or 
eleven o'clock, the men generally built large fires to 
keep the wild beasts from the cattle, and we would 
have a fire for ourselves lighted at once. Then we 
would all sit around it and have our supper ; this would 
generally consist of a mug of coffee and some bread and 
cheese, and, sitting there under the stars, we would 
watch the waggon drivers and leaders preparing their 
suppers. Their black forms looked very weird as they 
moved about in the firelight, and the big fires blazing 
all around us helped to make the scene very picturesque. 
Sometimes our companions would tell very interesting 
tales of their experiences as transport riders ; now and 
again they would propose singing a hymn together, 
" Abide with Me " being the favourite. Johnny, the 
Dutch boy, had a very gruff voice that would never 
keep in tune, and many were the good-natured jokes 
made by Mr. Gray at his expense ; but he did not mind 
at all, and only joined in the laugh against himself. 

Our little laddie was quite the king of the party. 
Although he was so young, he soon knew Mr. Gray 
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and Mr. Weldon^ and would laugh and crow when they 
oame to nurse and play with him. 

One day as we were travellmg, we ftjnnd a native 
man lying under a tree very slot. He had been going 
to Bnlawayo in search of work in ^compD.ny with several 
otherSj and, as he was too ill to travel^ tis companions 
left him. Mr. Gray allowed him to ride on the top of 
one of the waggons, and we gave him medicine and 
food, and lent him a blanket. After a time he began 
to get much better, and one night he absconded, taking 
OUT blanket with him. We felt very mnch disgusted 
at being treated in this way, but we have learnt by 
experience that natives are not always so ungrateful for 
kindneaa shewn them* 

We were not troubled by wild beasts in any way. 
We kept them off at night by large fires, and they are 
too cowardly to attack in the open day, Mr, Gray saw 
three lions as we were travelling along one day, but 
they went off too quickly for us to see them. 

After nearly eight weeks we arrived at the beautifol 
river Zambesi, and our waggon journey was at an end. 
The scenery on the banks of the Zambesi is very 
beantiful, and after the dry, eandy roads, and bad 
water, we found the fresh breeze from the river and the 
pure water very refreshing. 

The waggons were now unloaded, and all our goods 
ferried over the river in boats, Tortunately none of 
the boats were upset, and everything was landed 
saf el; 
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We were glad that our waggon ride waa over, for 
although we had a splendid journey compared with 
many other misBionaries, yet, however good a time one 
may have, it is a very rough mode of travelling. A 
Bhort waggon journey is beneficial to health, but likd 
everything else, it may be over done, and do harm 
instead of good. Our little baby was the piottira of 
health when we arrived at the river, but I weighed 
two stone less than when I started from Bulawayo* 

We were exceedingly sorry to say goodbye to our 
friends the transport riders. They were most kind to 
us in every way, and did all they could to make the 
journey as pleasant as possible. Some of our 
missionaries have had very different experiences of 
transport riders, and have had to suffer a good deal 
through them* Mr. Gray and Mr. Weldon were as 
sorry as we were to say goodbye. They said how 
much they would miss us on the way back, especiaEy 
baby. 

When w© landed on the north bank of the Zambesi 

Lwe found that Joseph, the native teacher at Nanzelap 
had sent one hundred and twenty ** boys " to carry oar 
goods to the mission station. 
These men were vastly different from the natives to 
whom we had been accustomed. They wore simply 
oats* skins, and many had tall cones of hair on their 
heads, varying in height from a few inches to almost a 
yard high. A good roany of them looked as if they had 
never washed in their lives, and their faces and general 
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ftppearaoce seemed Tety wHd and savage lo ns; mdeed^ 
1 mUMt oonfess I wae a£raid of them. 

We soon arranged oar load^ into the regolatian 
weight of fifty pounds for each man to carry, aod then 
started for Nanzela, The mission station is nearly two 
hundred miles from the Zambesi. Baby and myself 
were caxried in a hammock by the natives, and my 
husband walked. 

The greater part of the journey was through forest 
country, with here and there a small plain covered 
with tall grass. Every evening, after a day's march, 
we had to pitch our tent and then set to work to do the 
cooking for the day. We engaged a "boy" at the 
JSambesi as a domestic to make tres, fetch water, and 
Bo on, but he never managed to reach camp until about 
two hours after we had arrived, and so was not much 
good* His name was Letsatai, which means " sun/' 
and certainly the shape of his face Justified hia 
name. He was very stout, and almost as broad 
as he was long, and when food was given out, 
Letsatsi was never missing. During the time we 
halted, his chief occupation, when not eating, was to 
look at himself in a small piece of looking-glass. It 
was so smaU that he could not admire b\1 his face 
at once, but had to do it in sections, and it took him 
TOnsiderable time to do it ; consequently, we 
•nnd him so occupied instead of fetching w^ater. 
lith asked him one day if he thought he was 
me, and received a very emphatic '' yea/* in reply. 
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Ah, well, it is a good thing that our thoughts differ 
sometimes ! 

One of the men sent down to meet us could speak 
Sesuto, and he was made head-man over the other men. 
His name was Sephoma, and we found him very useful. 
Indeed, I do not know how we should have managed if 
he had not been there, because we did not know a word 
of the Ila language. The men behaved very well until 
Sunday arrived, and then they began to give trouble. 
On Saturday we told them that we should rest on the 
morrow, as it was God's day, but they did not feel 
inclined to do so. They were on their way home and 
wanted to get there as soon as possible, so when it was 
dark they all came to us and seated themselves down by 
the fire, and began to protest against staying. They 
said they were dying of hunger (which was false), and 
that they should take their loads and go in the morning. 
We told them that they could go if they chose, but we 
should stay, and if they went they would not get their 
pay. After that there was much loud talking and 
gesticulating. Their black faces and white teeth shone 
in the firelight, and they looked dreadfully angry. How- 
ever, next morning, although there was a good bit of 
angry talking, yet they settled down afterwards, and we 
held a service with them. They listened well, and 
seemed to have forgotten their grievance ; but the next 
Sunday we had another battle to fight over the same 
thing, and again they were obliged to stay. 

As we were new people to the country they imagined 
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they could do as they pleased with us, start when it 
Bmted them, stay when they felt so inclined ; but they 
found they had a fairly strong will to contend against, 
and after a time gave np some of their annoying ways. 
Sometimes they wonid all came around us and begin to 
talk about the money they were expecting to receive. 
The spokesmaji of the party would demand that they 
should see their money before they went any further 
with us ; then they would tell os how much they 
wanted, naming twice the usual amount paid. My 
husband would sit quietly and listen to them, and then, 
in a mOd kind of way, tell them they would see then: 
money when they arrived at Nan^sela, But they used to 
get very dissatisfied because he would not tell them 
how much they were to have. He wotild only say that 
they would receive the right amount. They got so 
angry sometimes that they declared they would leave 
us in the forest, and go off in the night. We would just 
say, " all right,*' and, as they found we did not seem to 
care much, they always thought better of it, and we 
would start in the mom in g as uauaL BtiO, we did not 
always feel as calm as we looked ; at least, I did not, 
and I would hug my baby tightly and wonder what 
was going to' happen to us. Had I known them as well 
as I do now, I should have known there was not much 
cause for fear. 

One night we heard lions about in the forest near uB, 
Bmd were rather surprised to see an old man going 

^d and round the camp muttering to himself. Oa 
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enquirlBg, we found that he waa supposed to possess 
powerful medicine for keeping off lions. We were highly 
amused at him; he was a mast curious old man, eis 
agile and Hght-hearted as a boy, and sometimes he 
would set everyone in roars of laughter by his tricts ; 
at other tinieB he would dance in front of ua, and 
although he was an old man, yet I should think very 
few would move more quickly than he. 

After a ten days* journey we arrived at Nanzela and, 
as we expected, our troublea were not yet over with the 
carriers. They were most indignant when they found 
that they were paid the regulation wage instead of the 
exorbitant pay they had been demanding. They oame 
and threw down their '* money *' {coosisting of calico 
and blankets), and declared they would not have it, but 
we took no notice except to remark that it was the same 
amotmt that they had always been paid for the journey* 
They made a great noise with their shouting and angry 
words, and thought they could frighten us into gi™g 
them more> but soon found out they were knocking 
themselves against a rock in trj'ing to move my husband, 
and BO by and by they began to go off, and we could 
hear their shouting and talking until they were far away« 
A good many of the things wufch which they were paid 
were left lying in the yard for a day or two, but 
gradually they disappeared, the men coming by stealth 
and taking them away* 

In these days a journey to Nanzela is not bo formid- 
able^ as the railway is completed for many miles north 
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of Bulawayo. Our nearest station is Kalomo, about five 
days' journey from Nanzela, and a five days* journey 
by hammock in Central Africa is considered nothing. 
The journey from Bulawayo to the Zambesi, which took 
us nearly eight weeks, can now be accomplished in 
twenty-four hours. We can get from England to Nan- 
zela now in exactly a month. This is a vast improvement 
on the old days of ox-waggons. Now we can get there 
in comfort, and ready for work, while in those days it 
generally meant that when our destination was reached, 
our health was broken, and we were more ready for a 
furlough than for real hard mission work. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



First Days at Nanzbla. 

WHEN we arrived at Nanzela the place looked 
very forsaken and desolate. It had been 
left for a year, and everywhere grass and 
weeds abounded. The little house of two small rooms 
was full of insects, and the surface of the walls was 
eaten away by the white ants. However nice a place 
may be when it is left, it is almost uninhabitable after 
being left a year in this climate, with its quick growth 
of tropical vegetation. Joseph, the native teacher, was 
away when we arrived, and we were met by the sad 
news that his wife had just died of the deadly black* 
water fever. She had gone to Nkala to nurse Annie, 
the wife of Bobert Moalosi, the teacher there, and had 
fallen sick and died. Bobert also was ill with the same 
disease, and Annie was in a very bad state of health. 
So altogether things were not at their brightest just 
then. We found all the places locked up, and Joseph 
had taken the keys with him. We managed to open the 
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door of the little house with a tool from the workshop, 
and were soon at work on a spnag cleaning ; and as the 
rooms were not very large, it did not take long before all 
the big spiders and other insects (except those which 
escaped into the grass in the roof) were swept out of 
doors — no doubt much to their disgust, but greatly to 
our satisfaction* Joseph arrived in the evening, bringing 
his two motherless little ones with him. He was not 
at all well, but his two children were very bonny, espe- 
cially Eosie, who was about three years old- Bimbea, 
the other, was a baby boy of one year, 

Nauzela station is built near the river of the same 
name, a tributary of the Kafue, which itself flows into 
the Zambesi, The buildings are erected on a small hill, 
and nearly all around us in the rainy season is a large 
marsh, and in many plaees one cannot get across without 
a canoe. There are many large trees on the station, 
and they help to keep the enclosure shady and cool, 
beside making the place beautifuL 

Beside the little two-roomed house we found a few 
huts, a good workshop and store, and a spacious church* 
They were aU built in the native style— -of wood and 
day, Foies are put in the ground in the shape of a hut 
or house, and then plastered over with mud ; the roof 
is put on, and thatched with grass* These look very 
neat when they are kept plastered, but they do not last 
long, and require constant attention. The doors also 
are made of day. 
We found the church a nice buUdmg, at least we con- 
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Bider it so. The walls are not ybij high, bnt the roofg 
beside resting on the walls, is upheld by two rows of 
posts, so that they form aisles in the church. The seatts 
are mEide of clay also, and are very much Itbe long forma 
only they are solid* There are no windows, but the 
openings are there, and are itted with neat window 
frames. It is quite as well that the ohorch should be 
minus those accessories, as the people are not excessively 
fond of washing either themselves or their clothes, and 
we get plenty of air insidei and it is never cold enough 
to want windows closed here. There is also a nice 
pulpifc made of native wood. It is stained and varnished 
a light oak colour, and raised two steps from the floor. 
The church holds about three hundred people, and oa 
week-days it is used as a school. 

When we arrived, no one came to greet or to see us, 
except Mooba, a man who lived here on the station, 
and a good many days passed before anyone else came. 
After a place has been left for a time in this country, the 
work can never be taken up where it was left off* The 
people lose what interest they had in the missionary ; 
they become indifferent , to the man and to his message, 
so that it is almost like starting the work again. We 
found the people most indifferent. After a time, a few 
came to look at us, much in the same way as we would 
look at foreign auimals, and then would go away and 
perhaps not come again for months, evidently thinking 
we were not worth looking at or cultivating. 

We found two men living on the station. They 
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proved to be very useful to us, as they had been with 
Mr. Pickering, and had been taught to help in many 
^ays. The school had been disbanded for some time 
owing to the illness of Joseph's wife, but we now 
xesumed it, and although there were few scholars, yet 
we were very pleased at the way Joseph had taught 
them, and also with their behaviour. The children, 
Although, perhaps, not so clever as our English children, 
might have taught them many a lesson in perseverance 
jand good behaviour. The great drawback to teaching 
^as that all of it was done in the Sesuto language, 
;and most of the children did not understand it ; a few 
understood it very imperfectly, and, therefore, none 
of them could be taught very quickly or satisafac- 
iorily. 

We also found two children who had been sent here 
♦by the Government. They had been stolen from their 
homes by slave raiders. The raiders had been captured 
by Government officials and the slaves released and 
;Bent to their homes. These children, however, were 
ioo young to know from where they had been stolen, 
;and, consequently, were sent to the mission to be cared 
for. The two little girls here were Tambo and Sell. 
It was a pleasure to have them to care for ; they were 
.soon friends with baby, and were very happy playing 
with him. They have lived with us ever since, and I 
am always " mother ** to them and Mr. Smith " father." 
'iThey are good children, especially Tambo. Sell is 
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still quite a ohitd, and naturally likes her play; she b 
full of fun and frolic, but Tambo is an exceptionally 
industrious, thoughtful, loving girl, and is beloved by 
everyone on the station. She is now a member of the 
CBiuroh, and married to a young man named Mabeta, 
who is also a member, and we are hoping that our ohil$ 
will have a happy Christian home. 
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CHAPTBB III. 



BEQunmia Woak. 

AFTEB two or fehre© months the people began to 
show more mterSBt in us. We had seTerml 
men working on the station clearing the place 
ftnd renovatiDg the buUdrngs ; after a time they began 
to know UB better, and were not so shy and unapproach- 
able. They attended the Sunday services better, and 
when we went out to the villages they began to see that 
we wanted to be their friends and help them. A few 
girls and women, amongst them Manga and Bulongo, 
who had not forgotten Mrs* Fiokering^s lessons m 
BQwing, and had evidently enjoyed them, came and 
asked if I would not teach them as she had done. We 
made an arrangement that they were to work for a month, 
fn h ^ to hoe the ground and smear the huts and 
id of that time I would give them a piece of 
1 teach them how to make a dress. After a 
sewing class became quite famous, especially 
first women appeared in ohurch wearing the 
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dreeses they had made* We had good times !n iht 
afternoons, sittiDg under the big mukuzu tree in the 
yard. Sometimes we would chat, and often I would 
take that opportunity of teaching them a hymn bi 
Sesuto, and we would be quite a singing party. At first 
I had a good bit of trouble with my pupils* Tbey very 
much resented pioMng out large atitchee, and did not 
like awaiting their turns for their work to he fixed and 
looked after. The claas was so large that it took a long 
time to get round to them all* By-and-by they found 
that all their grumbling did no good, and so behaved 
better. 

Baby was a great attraction to them. He always sat 
on the ground on a rug and had smilea for them aU ; ho 
was always happy, eflpeciaUy when we sang. He was 
quite a little king amongst them, and was not at all 
afraid of their black faces. 

Pour mouths after we arrived Joseph's baby, Bimbea^ 
was taken ill, and as he had no mother we nursed him as 
well as we could. Beli also fell sick of the same 
disease. Kot being accustomed to their black sMnSi it 
was not until Joseph drew my attention to spots on the 
children that we found out it was measles. There 
seemed to be quite an epidemic, for the majority of the 
children in the villages were suffering from it. We did 
all we could for Joseph's baby, but after rallying several 
times he died. Seli was exceedingly ill, but after a 
tune she began to mend, although we thought several 
times that we should have lost her. 
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After Bimbea died Joseph felt as if he muit go back 
io bia home in Basutoland, as he was not at all well. 
It was at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
although we urged him to wait until the raing were 
over, yet he felt he must go then. He went home to 
Bafiutoland, and a few weeks after arriving he died of 
fever, contracted, no doubt, on the jonmey. The lads 
Joseph taught are still with us. Some are married men 
now with families, and are some of the most intelligent 
and most promising of our people. 

As soon as we found out that the children were suf- 
fering from measles we took aO preoantious to guard our 
baby from the disease, but all to no purpose. He fell 
ill, and as he was such a strong, healthy child, he 
eeemed to get over it well, but afterwards he took a 
ohillj and we lost the light of our home* I shall never 
forget how on that dark day God sent a ray of joy into 
our hearts, I was in the bedroom with my little one, and 
feeling that all the sunshine had gone out of my life. 
Just then Manga oame in. She saw how it was with 
me, and she put her arms around me as If she had been 
my mother and talked to me, and although I could not 
understand what she said, yet it comforted me to feel 
that she cared and sympathised with us. When one is 
away from all friends and white people such kindness 
is very precious. Manga will always have a warm 
place in our hearts, and since then she has proved 
herself indeed a friend and helper. I can haraly 
imagine Nanzela without ]\Ianga. Ifc would lose par* 
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of its charm ii she were away. She is about forty yeara 
of age, and not a handsome ^voman by any means, ye^ 
to me she is beautiful because of b@r kindness and loy& 
to anyone who is in trouble. 

We buried our wee laddie under a large lUy tree by 
the side of Mr. Pickering's little girl Madge, who die$ 
when she was three months old. Little Bimbea wm 
also bmried there, I think our little cemetery is one d 
the sweetest spota on God's earth. We have a low fems© 
made of poles around it, and outside the fence we hat& 
planted ornameotal trees, which are now grown until 
they almost touch each other. The lily tree, which 
bears lovely red velvety lilies^ stands iu the centre. Our 
laddie's grave is marked by a marble cross, and little 
Madge's has a white rail around it, while Bimbea's is 
marked with stonea. Three little souls gone back 
Home, spotless and ptire, having fulfilled their mission 
of love, and in their lives and deaths taught many fk 
lesson to the older hearts left behind. 
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OUE mission house ^as very smaO and inoon* 
Tenient, so we started to build a new house 
as soon as the rains were over. We wanted 
A sahstantial comfortable place that would stand the 
dimate and last for many years. Onr ambition was to 
build a brick house and we set to work to find clay for 
the brioks. There is no clay here at Nanzela (at least 
we could not find any) except the clay made by the 
white ants. We searched a long time in hopes of finding 
some in the bed of the river, but at last had to build with 
Antheap clay* This clay is very good and adheres and 
hardens almost as well as mortar. We made the moulds 
ftnd then showed the boys how to make bricks, I^or- 
Imnately for us, we had a man named Moknena who had 
been engaged as waggon driver, and he knew something 
€l making bricks and burning them, so be was a great 
feslp to us in the brickfield. After making several bricks 
a packed tham up into a small damp and tried to bum 
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them ; but, although they burnt waU and were of a nidd 
red colour, yet they were very brittle and broke into 
fragments, After several other attempts we had to 
give up the idea of a burnt brick hoase, and baild it with 
BUn-dried bricks* We had no lime anywhere near us, 
and so had to manage as well as we coxild without. 
However^ the sun-dried brieks were very good and very 
hard. They could be dropped from the top of the houaa 
without breaking, and that spoke well for their solidity. 

When we started to make bricks the natives were 
very curious, and wondered however we were going to 
make a bouse of those small things. When we began 
to build they used to come and see this wonderful honm 
that was being made without poles. It was a very 
difBeult thing to teach the natives to lay bricks. Mr, 
Smith had to teach himself first . and many were tha 
evenings we spent drawing out plans, and reading up 
books on bricks and brick work. It was all very interest- 
ing to us, and we took a great pleasure in the theoretical 
part of it, but I am not so sure that the actual building 
of the house was always such a joy* 

It was generally cool in the mornings, and work waB 
a pleasure then, but after eight o'clock the sun began to 
get powerful, and lapng bricks was hard work in tba 
tropical heat, It was dlMQull for the natives to lay 
bricks straight, and they could never keep to the line^ 
so Mr. Smith had to lay the outside rows and the mesck 
filled in at the back. Xheir eyes have never been 
ii^wned to see in a straight line. Everything they build 
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or make is roond, and their foofcpEiths aare quite a fiightp 
with the windingQ in and out every yard or so* They 
mad© better progresa after a time, and did fairly well» 

Besides the brickwork, we had the wall plates, door 
frames, roof, etc., to maJie. There is plenty of wood 
Bear us in the forest, and Mr. Smith would go out and 
search for good trees* These he would mark, and the mea 
would out them down and bring them home. Bringing & 
tree home was quite a time of excitement, and^ as the 
men approached, they would begin to shout and sing^ 
and reminded one of the shouts of sailors hauling saila 
Sometimes the trees were so large that they required 
as many as from twenty-four to thirty men to bring 
them home. The next thing to do was to mark the tree 
ready for sawing, and two boys would cut it into planka 
in the sawpit ; but they had to be sharply looked after 
every inch or so they cut, to see that they wers 
sawing on the line or the tree would be spoilt, and 
all the labour and time in bringing it home wasted. 
My husband always said that he wanted an eye like a 
chameleon's, so that it would revolve and he would be 
able to keep his eye on everyone without leaving off- 
bricklaying. These men have to be constantly looked 
after* If they get a chance the work is thrown on on© 
side and they aU sit round In a circle and have a smoko 
and a chat. If one is not always superintending vecy 
little work is done. 

We could only baUd during the dry season of tte 
year, and consequently bad to put up half the house ia 
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one dry season and coraplete it the next* Diiring the 
rainy season Tve were basy puttirig in doora and windo^ts, 
and plastering and painting. Our ceilings were made cS 
white caJicD 6titched together and fastened to the walls, 
When these ceilings are pnt tip nicely they look ex- 
ceedingly well, Diiring the dry season we also made furni- 
ture for our house — tables, settee, sideboard, etc. These 
were made largely out of wood from the boxes in which our 
proyiaiona had been packed, and when they were stained 
and varnished, they really looked quite grand. Anyhow^ 
they were useful and homelike, and when the house was 
finished we felt as if there had never been such a house 
built before ; at least I did. Lord Lytton'a words are 
very true : " The house we build with our own hands is 
always a palace.'* 

It is a large substantial house of six rooms, two of 
which are mosquito proof. It has a verandah all round 
itt eight feet in width. The walla are eighteen inches 
thick, and the roof thatched neatly with grass, which 
is something like the wheat straw that we get at home. 

Soon after we arrived in the country, Mr* Smith 
determined if possible to compile a grammar and 
dictionary of the language, for we found that little coold 
be done amongst the Baila by teaching in Sesuto, whiah 
to them of course is a foreign language. A very few 
understand it imperfectly, and speaking through ao 
interpreter is a very unsatisfactory arrangement, as the 
interpreter may be translating wrongly and giving quite 
a different impression from that which is intended, and 
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doing mtich harm thereby, or he may be telling the 
people aDything he likea- Besides, it is imposBible to 
know a people thoroughly, their habits, and cUBtoms, 
and ways of thinkiDg, until yoa know their language, 
especially such a wild, independent people as the Baila. 

At irst the language seemed a jumble of shi's, ahi's, 
and chi's, bnt gradually the tangles were unwoven, and 
what seemed such a chaos became slowly, but surely, a 
rich Bantu dialeot. The grammar and diotionary have 
meant many days, months, and yeara of hard work; 
but now that they are finished they will not only be of 
use to us as missionaries, but are much needed and appre- 
ciated by the officials of British South Africa Company. 

As soon as possible we began teaching and preaching 
in the Ila language* Formerly the children had been 
taught in SesutOj and they would spell out the lessons 
parrot fashion, and not understand aoy thing of what 
they were reading; but as soon as we introduced Ila 
reading books the children's progress in school went on 
by leaps and bounds, compared with the former style of 
teaching in Sesuto, 

Mr. Smith translated a book of Old Testament stories, 
and these were read with great pleasure and profit* 

We also started translating and composing hymns, 
and the astonishment of the people was very great when 
we taught the first Ila hymn at Nanzela* After that a 
catechism was compiled for the use of our professing 
Gkristians, and now we have several useful books in the 
Ila kngoage. 
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The fiist two or three years at Nanzela were a time ol 
real hard labour. The days were full to overflowing of 
work* They were never loDg enough to do aH that we 
wanted to do. We were always up with the sun, and 
had prayers at 6.30 or 6 o'clock, and until ten o'clock 
my husband would be laying bricks. After that he 
would take the first class of the school in his study 
while I taught the other children in echooL During any 
quiet lesson he would try to unravel Borae of the prin- 
ciples of the grammar. After one o'clock we would have 
an hour's rest, and then bricklaying again until the aun 
went down, and again in the evening after tea we would 
work at the grammar. Besides all this there was the 
most important work of all to do, helping to uplift those 
among whom we were living. We had a great deal of 
medical work, and every day there were cases to treat, 
Then there were the weekday classes and evangelistic 
services to hold in the villages, and visiting the people ; 
aJso people coming for advice, settling quarrels, and a 
hundred and one little things that only come in life on a 
mission station. So the building hours were often 
broken into, and we had to work hard at the house when 
tve had the chance. But although the work was hard it 
was not tedious, and we always kept the end in view, 
&nd besides, we came out here to do '^ whatsoever our 
hands foxmd to do/' 

The people about this time began to oome about ud 
amd be Kiore friendly. They also seemed to trust us 
more. When we first arrirad they would not hava 
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trusted us, and that was a thing which we felt very 
keenly; but it was the same with those who oame 
before us. I have beard Mr. Chapman, one of ous 
brave pioneer missionaries, tell that in the old day$ 
the people would not trust him for a whole day's pay, 
but would come at noon and demand payment for the hall 
day. It is not so now; the people bring their grain and 
store it on the station, so that it should not be stolen^ 
They will also trust their money to us, and when they 
have been on a journey vrith us and we have not had 
sufficient money to pay them, they have gone away 
quite content, saying: ''You will call us when the 
money arrives and we will come." Not a word of 
complaint, not a word of distrust ; they are certain they 
will get it. This state of things was not arrived at aU 
at once, and, perhaps, those in the homeland can hardly 
realise what it means when a native here trusts another 
man, more especially one of another nationality. It 
must be remembered that they are a wild, uncivilised 
tribe, and are so suspicious and untrustworthy them- 
selves that they naturally look with distrust and 
suspicion on everyone until they have proved him 
again and again, and it is a very great thing indeed 
when they are won to have trust and confidence in 
another. 
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OHAPTKR V- 



Fbogbbsb. 

THE Bohool at Nan^ela is one of the brightest parts 
of our work. We are never dull because the 
children are always around ua with their bright 
chatter and merry laughing ways. A good many bring 
their food and atay for the week, going home on Friday 
for a fresh supply. When they stay with us, they are, of 
Gourse, under our influence a good deal. The school begins 
in the morning at nine o'clock. At SA5 the beU is rung 
and everyone is supposed to leave his work^ or play 
Mid go to the river to wash. At nine o'clock the bell 
rings again and all assemble in line outside the ohurch. 
Their faces and hands and feet are examined to see if 
they are clean « Anyone who has neglected to waah is 
sent to the river, and the rest march into school singing 
a hymn* The first hour ia devoted to learning and sing- 
ing hymna, or to Bible teaching ; after that, the ordinary 
lessons are tangle t — reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. The chUdren really do very well and work 
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hard with their lessons, TbeyaiefarsaperiortoEitropeaK 
children as regards behaviotir. It is a yery rare thing 
lo have to speak to any of them for playing or talking. 
They cocae to sehoel to leanii and they try their best to 
get knowledge. 

We have now two niadiiig books in the Ha language, 
one a simple primer, and the other a book of Old Testa- 
ment stories. Since these have been written the 
chUdren have made remarkable progress. They under* 
stand what they are reading, and consequently get oq 
tnncb better than they did with Seeuto. Now, too, we 
have a good teacher, Eemnel Mahiritona, who is greatly 
interested in his work and tries in every way to improve 
his Bcholam. Jost lately, when we examined the school 
we found that children from ten to twelve years of age 
could write as a compoeition one of their own Ha 
Btories, and do it splendidly too, with no mistakes in 
grammar or spelling. 1 do not think they are far behind 
EngliBh children in this respect, especially when one 
considers the very long words that sometimes occmr in 
Ua. 

The singing at Nanzela is one of the epecialities of 
the children. We often wish those at home could hear 
them. They take their parts splendidly, and certainly 
do credit to their teacher. They learn anthems as well 
as hymns, and after the lesson on Sundays the childrexi 
always sing one to the people. The most popular one 
is, " They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
their strength/' Of course, it is translated into their 
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OWB language; the parts are well taken up, and 0Ed 
really enjoys hearing them smg it. 

The claas for inquirers began to increase in numbers 
S few months after we arrived. We found six at 
Nanzela who were attending class, and since then two 
of the number have died. The others are still with us, 
and three are baptized membera of our Church. 

One morning, a young man who had been about the 
station for some time came and told ua he wanted to 
fierve God. He said he wanted to throw away the bad 
things and learn more oi JesuSt He was a rough- 
looking young fellow. His hair, or rather wool, was 
long and made into little braids, and these were tied 
with grass and looked like little black spikes standing 
out from his head. His loincloth was very ragged, and 
the jacket he wore was held together by the inside 
lining ; the outside had long since parted company, and 
was hanging in strips all oyer the lining. He did not 
look a very promisuig individual, especially as his mouth 
was excessively large. All natives have fairly large 
mouths, but this man's certainly surpassed aU we had 
seen. 

However, we were very delighted that he had come to 
ns. He was the first who had come in this way, and 
Shamataoga (for that was his name) came to the class 
and learnt more of the goodness and love of God. We 
have cause to be thankful that he made his decision for 
Christ, for he is now, perhaps, the first "boy '' on the 
station* Since coming to us we have never found hini 
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telling an untrutb or in any way deoeiving ns, and, as 
&r as we can judge, he honestly tries to walk uprightly. 
He has been of immense serrioe to us in compiling the 
grammar and dictionary and translating the scriptures^ 
as he is a real Mushukulumbwe or Mwila. He is now 
baptised into the church, and has taken the name of 
Fauluse (Paul). 

We also had an old man called Musuto enter the 
class* He also has done well, and, as time went on, we 
kept on increasing our numbers, slowly but surely, 
and we have now fifty in all attending the different 
classes. 

Our classes are divided into three: the members, 
catechumens, and enquirers. The members' class meets 
on Friday for instruction and prayer, and very helpful 
those meetings are to us all. On Wednesday the 
catechumens meet, and are taught the first principles of 
religion from the catechism in Ha, and they also have 
H prayer meeting at the close of their service. On 
r^ursday the enquirers meet and these also are taught 
^Jiftt they must do and know if they wish to become 
«0lJ Ohristians. We who have been brought up in a 
qhf4itian land can hardly realise what it means to these 
HOcr dark minds to learn the good news of God for the 
i first tin^G* They know nothing whatever of the simple 
I things that are familiar to us from babyhood, and one 
' hai to be v^^ simple with them and go slowly, so that 
they may understand what is taught. They enjoy their 
Qieetings very much, and I ieel sure are all really trying 
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to do well as far as their knowledge of things will allow 
them. 

^ A good many of those who decide for God ask leave 
to come and live on the station, and we have quite a 
little colony of people with their children who U#e 
around us. They are away from their old hecwen 
ways and customs, and are under our influencjr and 
observation. When people come to live on the station 
they have to conform to certain rules. They must have 
two huts, and keep them clean. They also have to 
attend school, and when work has to be done on the 
station they are required to help. A man must have only 
one wife, and native customs contrary to Christianity 
have to be abandoned. Visitors are also not allowed 
except in the daytime, unless they are reported to the 
missionary, and then we know who is on the station. 

We have a good deal of medical work each day. At 
first no one came for medicine, and we had very little to 
do in that way ; but one day a man came for help who 
had been to the mines, and who in some way had had 
his neck twisted by some machinery. Abscesses had 
formed, and he was in a terrible state. He came 
regularly to have it dressed, and by-and-by was quite 
cured. 

This established the reputation of our medicine, and 
the moruti (missionary) had the title of ** doctor *' added 
to his names. After that we had plenty of medical 
work and were able to help a good many people, and 
might have helped many more if only the people h^ 
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brought the oases balbre they got too bad. They 

genetiilly try aU their own oativa mediclEes, and when 
they find that they cannot ctire the disease they bring it 
to US, often when it ifi too late, or when we might have 
prevented muoh suffering. 

Then, again, they do not nnderstand that wounds 
must be dressed often. When a wound is dressed onoa 
or twice they think it is not necessary to come agaia 
TintUi perhaps^ they can no longer bear the pain* It la 
very disappointing when a wound is doing well to have 
one's work all npset, because they will not come to hare 
it dressed every day. However, they will learn in time, 
and one has to wait patiently for all these things to 
right themselves* Already some are beginning to under' 
Stand our methods in medical work, 

TisitiDg the villages is very interesting and now, 
when we go, we are greeted with pleasure. A stool is 
brought cat, or a mat, and the people come around, and 
the cry goes round that Namosa and the mornti have 
oome to visit. We generally take the medicine chest, 
and attend to those who are iiL We sit and chat with 
the people, and many are the tales of long ago that wa 
hear from them, and stories of the old hunting days. 
We compare the old times with these days to them, and 
they aU agree that now they can go about in peace, 
where before there was always danger of being killed or 
robbed. 

Still, like the old folks at home, there is a kind of 
h^ around the ** good old times/' We speak to them 
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o! the bad cnBtoms that they mnet thiow aw^y, and teH 
some of God's truth and love Jor them. They all agree 
that God*8 laws are good, and like to hear of His loTe, 
but it is very hard to break away from the old customs 
and heathen ways — ^how hard, perhaps we do not 
realise. 

They are always friendly and kind when we vlflik 
them, and bring out the best food they have for ns to 
eat. SometlmeB it is not very palatable, bnt still wo 
always eat or drink whatever they bring — at least some 
of it, because we do not like to hurt their feelings. If 
we consulted our own feeHnga^ I am afraid it would 
tarely be touched. I generally take some of my little 
boys and girls with me when I go visiting. They are 
always delighted to come, and they are very useful in 
helping to eat up the food brought to us. 

I remember on one occasion a chief brought us an 
immense pot of sour curds. This milk had been churned 
in a calabash, and was several days old. The pot had 
not been washed since it was made, I should imaginsi 
and we did not like the look of it. However, the whol^ 
village was looking on, and we attacked it bravely. 
By-and-by he brought out a big tin spoon for as to 
use, as someone who came with us told him it was our 
custom to eat with a spoon. We got on better after 
that. It was a great improvement on lifting up the big 
pot to one's mouth. After we thought we had taken 
enough for politenesSj we passed it on to our people who 
had come with us. 
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Soon the chief re-entered his hut, and reappeared with 
a big pot of ibwantn, a mild kind of native beer. My 
heart sank when I saw it, and although he was bringing 
the best he had, I am afraid I was not very thankful. 
We drank some of it, but the mixture did not agree very 
well, and we were glad to get home. We are not often 
regaled with two kinds of food, nor are we particularly 
anxious for it. 

On another occasion we visited a woman who is the 
chieftainess of one of the villages about five miles away. 
She has since become a dear native friend of mine. We 
had often promised that we would pay a special visit to 
her village. We told her when we would come, and she 
had her village swept clean and a new mat spread on 
the ground for us to sit upon. Besides this, she had a 
great luxury for us — phoney and water. The honey here 
is all mixed up with dead bees, honeycomb, etc., and is 
almost black in colour. 

She brought this mixture and poured some out in a 
little pot that she had washed specially for us. Then 
she added water, and as she wanted it nice for us to 
drink, she began removing the comb and bees by 
putting her hand in the pot and bringing them out. 
Every now and then, when her hand got too sticky, she 
would draw it through her mouth and lick off the honey, 
then proceed again to take out more bees. We did not 
realise at first that this was for us, but when we did we 
asked her if she always prepared honey and water in the 
same way. She was quite surprised at the question, 
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and answered, "Yes. How else can I do it?" She 
was not at all offended when our boys showed her a 
better way. She emptied the vessel, and soon we had 
another lot, which we drank. 

When we came away that day she gave me two fowls 
as a present, and accompanied us part of the way home. 
She is a fine, beautiful woman, and in her way is as 
good as she is beautiful. All the people like her, and 
she has always been friendly and kind to us. She has 
influence with the people, and seems to use it for good. 
We only wish that she would openly decide for Christ, 
but we are hoping that will come by-and-by. 
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BAUiA villages are always round in shape, and 
when visiting one is strook by the fact that 
most things in the village are round also. The 
cattle kraal is always built in the centre of the village. 
This is a large open space fenced in with strong poles. 
The cattle are out grazing all day, bat at night they are 
put into this kraal. The huts are built aroxmd the 
cattle kraal, and the space from the poles of the kraal to 
the huts forms the street. The street is also round ; we 
start at a place, and come back to it again. The village 
is surrounded by a tallpole fence to keep out the wild 
animals at night. 

The chief characteristic of a village is the dirt. The 
people very rarely sweep out their villages and houses, 
but this does happen now and again — say, once or twice 
a year. 

If we go to the village in the afternoon we find the 
t^omen very busy preparing the evening meal. Some 
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are making maize meal by pounding up the maiae in a 
wooden mortar ivith a long pole. Others are cooking 
the supper, which congists of meal made into what thej 
eall inshima, or bread* Some water ie ptit in a pot ovet 
the fire ; when it boils handaful of meal are thrown into 
the water and stirred with a stick* As soon as the 
stick stands upright in the pot^ which it does in less 
than five minutes, the meal is supposed to be finished 
and ready for eating. The family all sit aronnd the fire, 
and each puts his or her hand into the pot and takea 
out a piece, and they proceed in this way until the food 
is finished^ 

Sometimes some of the women are employed in 
making a coarse kind of basket, in which they carry 
grain. The lords of creation are generally very busy 
smoking their pipes and having a gossip, waiting 
until their wives have finished cooking the food. The 
huts are all round, and some are divided into two parts 
by a low partition ; one part ia used as a store fof 
grain and the other as a sleeping compartment. The 
cooking ia generally done outside the hut, but in the 
rainy weather these operations are often carried on in 
the sleeping compartment* 

Their furniture ia very primitive, and consists generally 
of a cooking pot, a calabash (a kind of pumpkin hollowed 
out in which they fetch water), a large clay pot for water,. 
a spear, a pipe, an axe, a few clay grain bins, a stamping 
block for making meal, perhaps a grass basket and mat 
and a low wooden stool. A maa who is the possessor of 
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an this famiinre considers himself fortunate ; more often 
than not they have much less than the above. 

The chiefs hut is much larger than the others, and 
has a small verandah snrroxmding it ; the great charac- 
teristic of the chiefs hat is that it always faces the 
gateway of the village, and is always towaxds the setting 
son. On some of the hats in the village one notices 
earthen pots, which are threaded like beads on a pole, 
which comes out of the apex of the roof. On some hats 
there are only one or two, on others three, four, or more. 
These indicate that the owner of the hut has killed as 
many people as there are pots on his roof. 

Another thing one invariably sees in a village is a 
small thatched roof raised a little from the ground by 
means of short poles. This marks the grave of a 
person, and is held sacred. Horns, pots, bones, and 
calabashes are generally seen on it. 

When a person dies they have certain customs that 
are always observed. As soon as the person is dead 
messengers are sent to all friends and to the villages 
around to inform the people of what has happened. Then 
all work or play is left, and everyone hastens to the 
village of the dead person. The body is prepared for 
burial by being anointed with fat, and while this is being 
done the hut is full of women groaning and making a great 
noise ; those outside help to swell the general hubbub 
by weeping and shouting md-we, their cry of distress. 

The grave is sometimes made in front of the hut in 
which the person lived, but more often people are 
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buried in the cattle kraal. It is made very deep, and 
one side is hollowed out so as to form a miniature cave 
at the bottom. Into this cave the mat of the dead 
person is placed, and also his pipe. The body is wrapped 
in the cloth and blanket the person used to wear, and is 
placed upon the mat, two men standing in the grave to 
receive the body and arrange it in the cave. One end of 
a reed is put in the ear of the dead person, the other 
end projecting from the top of the grave. This is sup- 
posed to be for communication between the spirit of the 
man and the corpse with what is going on during the 
funeral. Then the grave is filled in amidst the sounds 
of weeping and groaning. 

Everything is done in a very orderly manner, and 
when the grave is filled in the men who have dug it 
wash their hands over it, and the women cast them- 
selves upon the grave, weeping and shouting md-we. 
Then they march round and round, crying and shrieking. 
After the women are tired the men begin to weep. 
One man has the bent spear of the dead person, 
with a maize cob placed upon it. He marches up 
and down with it, the other men coming behind with 
spears, which they hold as if in the act of throwing* 
They march up and down also crying and shouting. 
When they weep they always smear themselves with 
white clay, and this adds to the wildness of the scene. 
The weeping is carried on for a good many days in the 
Bame manner. The length of time corresponds to the 
importance of the person during life. 
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When a person dies it is a time of great feasting ; if 
he has cattle many of them are kiHed, and those who 
wome to mourn are all supposed to bring a present — an 
Ox, a goat, or a large basket of grain or a pot of beer« 
Twenty years ago a funeral was the scene of much 
bloodshed and cruelty — that is, if it were the fxmeral of 
an important man. Several of his slaves were killed 
and put at the bottom of the grave, then the body of the 
chief, then some of his wives and children, and, lastly, 
any strangers who happened to be near were caught and 
killed and buried with him. The idea of this was that 
he would want slaves and wives and children in the 
land of the dead, and that they would go with him ; 
nearly all his cattle were killed also, and were supposed 
to accompany him. Since the advent of missionaries 
and the British South AMca Company all these 
atrocities are done away with, and now no one is killed ; 
if anything of the kind does happen, it is kept so secret 
that we never find it out. 

Marriage among the Baila is a very slight bond. To 
them it is not in any measure a sacred tie. After a 
couple are married, if the woman takes a fancy to 
another man, she leaves her husband and takes the 
other, and vice versa. Of course the conditions of 
marriage have a great deal to do with this. When a 
girl is quite small she is betrothed to, perhaps, a middle -^ 
aged man, and has no choice at all in the matter. The 
man agrees to give her father so much for her — ^perhaps 
a cow, may-be two goats, and some cloth or hoes ; he is 
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Biao supposed to taJc^ her preaents from time to time 
Tintil he is married to her. When tbe time comes for 
her to marry she had to take tbe man, whether she hkes 
him or not. If she marries and then leaves him, h© 
receives the purchase moaey back again, or she has to 
return to him. 

Tbe men often beat their wives when they are not 
obedient. I was talking to a man about the way they 
beat their wivesi and he said, '* What can we do ? It i^ 
all very well for white men to talk, for the white women 
are good and always do well. See how they mend their 
husband' B clothes and cook his food, and look after him. 
Bnt as for us, if we say to our wives, * Mend my shirt/ 
or * Cook my food/ and they say, ' Do it yourself/ what 
can we do ? There is only one thing ; we must beat them. 
If they refuse to work for us, we must thrash them/' 

Still, although this goes on in some families, yet the 
women have a good deal of power and spirit, and wiU 
run away, so the men are afraid to use their authority 
too much in that way. 

The chiefs have a good many wives, and the majority 
of men have more than one. If a man is rich he has 
many wives, as he can afford to buy them, Tho wives 
of one man seem to get on well together, too. It seems 
to us a dreadful thingj but they do not resent being one 
of many, and rather like it, because tbey have less work 
to do. They hoe their husband's fields and cook his 
food, and the more there Eure of them the less work thera 
is for each* Many hands make light work. 
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Tlieir system of fnarriage is a bad (xie, and until they 
recognise that mazriage is a sacred tie, and until mar- 
riages are lore marriages, thexe will be this dreadful 
state ol afiEdrs. Many are beginning to see differently 
already, and by-and-by we hope the time will come 
when hcHne and hcnne-lif e will be as much to them as they 
are to US. At present there is Tery little real home-life 
amongst the Baila, ahhongh (uie sometimes comes across 
a loving couple in an unexpected quarter. It is not all 
dark ; there are some bright spots even here. 

The manuige ceremony is very simple. A feast is 
generally made, and the bride cooks some food for her 
intended husband, and they both sit t(^ether and eat out 
of the same pot. Then there is dancing and feasting and 
singing, and the ceremony is finished. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



Some of the BattjA Customs. 

WHEN we are visiting from village to village 
one of the most noticeable things on the 
road, or rather pathway, is the nmnber of 
graves we pass by. Generally the place is marked by a 
small thatched roof raised upon very short poles. The 
grave, if it has been recently visited, has perhaps a pot of 
beer placed upon it or some porridge ; in any case, one 
always finds horns and different kinds of utensils there. 
Sometimes graves are marked by trees which have been 
planted around them. One often comes across a clump 
of trees which marks the grave of some chief who died 
many years ago, and who is probably forgotten. 

One of the prettiest graves — ^in fact, one of the prettiest 
spots — ^in our parish is a few miles from Nanzela. We 
were out visiting one day, and came upon this place. 
The grave was covered with a rather large thatched roof 
rsdsed in the usual way, and having the customary horns, 
pots, etc., upon it. Around the grave was a grove of 
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trees planted dose together, and meeting over the top of 
trhe roof. The grave w&a quite free from grass and 
weedB, and a considerable space from the trees was 
hoed and kept free from the same. It was quite a 
beantiful spot, and on enquiring we fonnd that It waa 
the grave of a man who was greatly loved, and who, had 
he lived, would have heen chief over this part of the 
i50Tmtry» 

Tho chiefs and people generally pray at the graves of 
their ancestors, and their religion seems to consist chiefly 
in worshipping the mi^himo or spirits of their ancestors* 
They believe in God, and have many names for Him, 
and sometimes they pray direct to Him, but more 
often tiiey pray to the spirits, so that they may 
intercede for them. They say, *'The spirits of oiir 
friends know us, and we know them, and they can speak 
for us, so we pray to them and not direct to God/* 

When they pray they go to the graves of their ancestors 
and take presents of beer or porridge to place there, 
and they ask for the things they are wanting. Dxuing a 
time of drought they will all gather together at the 
graves and pray for rain. Here at Nanzela they wiU 
always come to church in time of drought and pray foe 
rain* so they are beginning to learn that one can pray 
direct to God. They often come to us before church 
time to ask that we will pray for rain. 

During one season we noticed an old man who always 
came to ciiurch, and we said we were pleased that he 
came so often. " Ob, yes," was his answer, '* we always 
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get rain in the afternoon on Siondays when we oomo lo 
ohnrch/' It bo happened that for several Sundays rain 
fell in the afternoon, and the old man was quite con- 
■vinoed it wEta becanse we had prayed for it in the 
mommg. 

They also have a firm conviction that Mr, Smith caii 
bring the rain if he likes, and is what they call a rain- 
maker. However mmeh we deny it, and tell them that 
only God can send the rain, yet most of them do not 
believe it, and think it modesty on onr part when we 
deny it. 

The trees which are planted aronnd the graves seem to 
have no great signifieance, except that they are sup- 
posed to give shade to the spirit. The spirits ar^ 
BnpposQd to hover around the graves and never go far 
from the place* This leads to the custom of removing a 
whole village when a chief dies, because they believe 
tkhat his spirit is always in their midst and might object 
to seeing anotiher in his place* 

One day wa were visiting at a village where a man 
had recently killed himself. His body was conveyed to 
his own village, hut the blood that was shed was buried 
at the place where he had killed himself, and a little roof 
was raised over the spot* The old headman who was 
eh owing ni the place assured us that the spirit of the 
man would be near that grave, and not where the body 
Was taken, because the blood was the Ufe. 

The people have an idea that the land of the dead is 
under the earth, and they believe that the life after deatli 
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is only a continuation of the life here, hence the old 
custom of killing wives, children, slaves, and cattle to go 
with the man who has died. 

The witch doctor is supposed to have power over the 
spirits, and if a man is sick the people will sometimes go 
to the doctor and ask what they must do that he may be 
restored to health. Perhaps he will tell them that a 
certain spirit is in need of beer or porridge, and then 
this is taken to the grave and the offering made, the 
people saying, "Let this man live, we pray." Some- 
times, if there is trouble of any kind, the witch doctor 
tells the people it is because they have neglected to take 
their offerings to certain spirits. They at once take the 
offerings and pray to the spirit that the trouble may be 
removed. 

They have many names for Gk)d, but aU agree that 
there is only one Supreme Being. The nxmierous names 
given to God are what are called tembaula, or praise 
names. The following are some of those most often 
used : — Shakemba, or Babulaladiwila, the great rain giver ; 
Mutalabala, the one whom none can surpass in strength; 
Lubxmiba, the one who moulds and is the maker of all 
things ; Ghilenga, the one who first created things and 
is the institutor of htmian customs ; Ipaokubozha, the one 
who gives and rots, meaning that nothing lasts, fruit 
gets ripe and then rots if not eaten, grain if left in the 
field rots. He who gives also causes things to be 
destroyed. The name generally given to Gk)d is Leza, 
and is most commonly used. The name for rain is the 
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same. Bain here is the greatest gift given to the people, 
for without it their crops, of course, would fail. For 
six months in the year rain never falls, and when the 
rainy season sets in, if we do not get plenty of rain it 
means famine ; therefore rain is called Leza. 

When it rains the people say, ** Ku la wa Leza " 
— Gk)d falls: when it thunders they say, "Leza wa 
ndindima," or **Leza wa ohinka" — God is hoeing 
deeply ; when it lightens, " Leza wa kalala " — Gtod is 
fierce. A tree struck by lightning is supposed to be split 
by Gk>d. When a wave of great heat comes they say, 
"Leza wa bala" — Ood surpasses; and of the wind, 
** Leza wa unga " — God blows. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 



SUPBBSTITIONS 

THESE people, like all other wild primitive tribes, 
are very superstitious, and have many curious 
customs. We have to be exceedingly careful in 
dealing with them, or great mistakes occur that make 
the people very suspicious, because they cannot always 
understand that we do not believe in such things, and 
might probably think a blunder in native etiquette made 
purposely. 

For instance, when we first came to Nanzela we had 
several men working for us, and every man's name was 
entered into a book. When we asked their names they 
would never tell them to us themselves, but get someone 
else to tell for them. If a man was alone he would 
positively refuse to tell us his name. We could not under- 
stand why this was for some time. Afterwards we found 
out that it was " tonda,'» or tabooed, for a man to speak 
his own name, or his father's, mother's, or sister-in-law's 
names. 
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He must also not speak his wife's maiden name, but 
must give her a new one when he marries. If he is 
speaking with a man who has the same name as himself, 
he mast address him as mnsediangu, my namesake. If 
he has a son named after its grandfather he mast call it 
masediata, my father's namesake. The same rules apply 
to the women as to the men. 

All the Baila have infancy names, and then other 
names are given them later on in life. If a person calls 
another by the name of his infancy it is considered a 
great fault, and he is supposed to be punished for it by 
becoming thin and weak. Another " tonda " custom is 
that young people may not eat eggs or certain kinds of 
porridge. They also may not say, " I have a pain in 
the loins," for this is supposed to bring death to their 
elders. 

Some trees also are considered "tonda." When 
Mr. Smith went to Kasenga he pitched his tent under a 
beautiful large tree. Soon the chief came out to forbid 
any of the men who were with Mr. Smith to gather fire- 
wood from the tree, as it was considered sacred. It had 
been planted by a great chief in years gone by, and his 
spirit was supposed to live in the tree. The chief made 
no objection to the tent being pitched there, but the 
wood from the sacred tree must not be burned. 

These people have a firm belief that spirits are in the 
air and always around us. We were visiting one day at 
a village near, and were remarking on the number of 
horns placed in a tree in the kraal. The headman told 
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OS that it was to keep the spirits away. We smiled 
whilst he was telling this, and he said, *' I know you 
don't belieye it ; but what do you think your dog, Sootie, 
barks for at night ? " We said, " He sees hyenas or 
some other wild animal near by, and he barks to keep 
them away." But the old man would not have it so, 
and said, " No, moruti ; it is the spirits that he sees and 
barks at, to keep them away." 

Shaloba, a great chief, who lives about twenty-five 
miles from us, died recently, and after his death the 
people of the village removed the cattle kraaL After a 
time several of the cattle died, and the " doctor " was 
appealed to as to the reason of this. He told them that 
the spirit of Shaloba objected to the kraal being shifted, 
80 they built it again in the old spot. 

There are good and bad spirits. The bad spirits are 
supposed to enter a man and make him do bad things. 
A man will tell you that it is not he himself who has 
done wrong, but the bad spirit within him. 

Several times we have had people brought for medicine 
who have been visited by bad spirits who made them ill. 
On one occasion a man brought his little lad, who had a 
swollen head ; this had swollen in the night, and he told 
us that a dead man had breathed on the child whilst he 
was asleep. 

They have some very curious ideas about their 
illnesses, too. An old man who had some stomach 
trouble came to us one day, and when Mr. Smith asked 
him to describe the symptoms,, he said, ** Now, moruti, 
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tliere is a little dog in my stomaeli. First he begins to 
rise opi then he shakes himseli, by-and-by he goea round 
and round after his tail, and then he begins to scratch 
and clawj and at last he bites me very badly, and the 
pain is very great." It was most amnsnig to see him 
while he was describing this animal, for he imitated as 
only a native can the actions of this supposed dog* 

Another man told us he had a snake inside him, and 
when it woke up it untwisted itself and came quit© up 
into his throat. 

The people are great belie vers in charms, and have 
many that they wear. The charms are supposed to keep 
them from accident, witchcraft, and sickness. 

One charm worn mostly by chiefs is a small horn 
filled with medicine and hung round the neck. This is 
supposed to keep away the influence of witches, Another 
is a small bag of snake skin, which is worn on the neck. 
The heart of the snake is put in the bag, and is sup- 
posed to he an antidoto against snake bites. Another is 
a small button, which is worn in the hair. One rather 
curious charm is a bracelet made of snake skin. When 
this is worn it brings good fortune in hunting. If the 
person is hunting an elephant it keeps the elephant from 
seeing him. The chief here assured Mr, Smith that it 
was quite truer and that if he met an elephant it would 
not see him because of the medicine in the snake- skin 
bracelet. 

Another old chief weare a charm so that his people 
may love him* Bhaloba, another chief, always wears a 
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horn under his left breart. This is filled with a certain 
medicine, and will ensoie him plenty of cattle. 

Medicine made from little flies which live on the 
flurfaoe of rivers is said to ensure a spy against being 
seen in time of war. 

They also have medicines that are supposed to do 
harm. A man came to us one day bringing a string of 
large blue beads, on which was fixed some black com- 
position, like wax. This, the man said, was very bad 
medicine; an enemy had put this in his hut, firmly 
believing that it would bring evil upon him. We took 
the beads and medicine, and the man was very thankful, 
as he felt sure if he kept it he would have been attacked 
and eaten by a lion. A witch is supposed to be able to 
bewitch anyone at any distance, and to have all kinds of 
harmful medicines, consequently witches are very much 
feared. 

Another curious practice they have is ordeal by water. 
When a person is thought to have committed a fault and 
will not confess, they try him by making him put his 
hand and arm into a pot of boiling water. If the hand 
and arm blister he is condenmed as guilty, but if the 
skin remains as before he is free. Needless to say, this 
custom has been the cause of many unfair punishments 
and deaths. It is quite a common custom, too, and one 
often hears little children say, " I will put my hand in 
the pot," when they are accused of a fault. 

They also have an ordeal by poison. Instead of 
putting the hand in the pot the person is given poison. 
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If he dies be is guilty, and if he lives he is innocent. 
Many people have been killed in thia way when they 
have been perfectly innocent. 

They have also an ordeal which is tried upon fowls 
and dogs* When Sezungo, our late chief, died he was 
supposed to have been poisoned. A number of people 
came to us and Baid they knew for truth that a certain 
woman had poiBOned him. They then went on to tell us 
how they had found this out. Their suspicion had fallen 
upon this woman, and they took a fowl and put it in 
their midst. They told it all about the afifair, and asked 
it to tell them truly if what they suspected were true. 
They gave the hen some poison and it died, and by ita 
death confirmed their suspicions* Then, to be absolutely 
sure, they tried the same ordeal on a dog. The same 
result ensued, and this was certain proof that the woman 
had poisoned the chief. 

AH the people here have a strong belief in itosJii, 
This is supposed to be a monster which lives in 
the river* They tell na it baa the head of a man and 
the body of a very large snake, and anyone who sees 
it dies at once* We were telling a man one day that 
it was only a fable ^ but he waa most indignant p and 
told us he would bring na some of its scales. The next 
day he did so, but they were the scales of a well-known 
fifik* 

There are also supposed to be smaJler matoshi in the 
river- We were making a winter garden near the river, 
and an old man named Musuto came down to have a 
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ehat with us. He told us that an itoshi lived near to 
where we were digging, and he pointed to a number of 
sticks in the bend of the liver, and said: "You see, 
momti, Itoshi lives there." We were asking him about 
it, and he told us that the spirit of the itoshi was the 
friend of a certain woman's mother whom we knew, and 
he said we should die if we saw it. We asked how he 
knew who it was.' 

" Oh," said he, ** a man saw it once." 

"And didn't he die?" 

"Ah, he took some very strong medicine that kept 
him from dying." 

These people always have an answer ready, and one 
rarely comers them in relation to their superstitions. 

They believe that human spirits often go into animals, 
and during lifetime some people who can afford it get 
medicine from the witch doctors which, when they die, 
win ensure their turning into whatever animals they 
may choose. 

Sometimes if a snake is seen often round a village the 
people will tell us that it is a certain man, and the snake 
is not killed. A lion is often not killed because it is 
supposed to be a certain man. 

People can also turn into hyenas, tortoises, and many 
other animals if they have had medicine for it during 
their lifetime. At one time several of our workmen 
came to us to ask that a certain man might be turned 
away, as at night he turned himself into a hyena and 
ddthem. 
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They have a ourious idea, too, about idiots. They 
believe that these poor creatnres have insects inside 
their heads which prevent them from thinking like other 
people. They also believe that the wax inside the ear is 
produced by insects. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



LiTTLB Annoyances op Life in Central Africa. 

INSECT life in Central Africa is very prolific, and 
newcomers are apt to be nervous and disgusted 
also at the many annoyances that occur in daily 
life because of these little pests. 

One of the greatest disturbers of peace is the termite 
or white ant. These are insects about twice the size of 
the ants we find in England, and are white in colour 
and quite blind. They are very destructive, and eat 
almost anything that comes in their way. They come 
up from the ground, and, as our floors are all made of 
clay, they easily get at the carpets and mats and table 
legs, and if one is not constantly taking these things up 
or moving them they soon get eaten into big holes ; as it 
is, with all care they invariably get eaten up, and do not 
last any length of time. 

If our house or hut is built in the native style, with 
poles and mud, the poles are soon eaten away until they 
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are qnite hollow; and they also get into fche clay and 
eat their way up into the rafters, leaving the walls per- 
forated with channels from foundation to roof* We have 
hardly seen a white ant in the walls of our new house, 
because, when it was built, tar, which they greatly 
dislike, was put all round in the foundations, and zinc 
alsoi so that they do not get a chance to do much 
damage, but we have plenty of trouble with them in the 
floors. 

Soon after we arrived here I was very sick, and things 
did not get moved as they ought to have been, and when 
I got up again I fouud many things badly eaten. 
Amongst them was a leather bag which had been 
standing on the floor. When I lifted it up the things 
dropped out, for the bottom of the bag had been eaten, 
and most of the contents were eaten into rags. 

Another plague we had for about sir months was an 
invasion by the red biting " soldier ** ants. These 
creatures are simply dreadful. Their bite ia just like a 
red hot needle being pushed into one's flesh. They 
march in armies* and seem to have colonels and 
captains, etc, at the head of battalions. These im- 
portant ones seem to be the largest of the ants, and they 
are stationed at intervals, and seem to tell the conmion 
Boldiers where to go. After a time they move on, and 
others take their place* Sometimes they march under- 
groxmd for a little way, and then reappear from the 
tunnel they have made. 

It is very interesting to watch tb^n» if one does not 
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get into too olose quarters; if that happens, one's 
interest is promptly centred on oneself. When the 
soldier ant is about we have to be very careful where we 
walk, as a minute near them is sufficient time for them 
to get all over one's body. They do not bite until a 
good many have succeeded in getting into position, and 
then the captain or colonel gives the order to bite, and 
they bite altogether. 

I remember my first acquaintance with them. I had 
been gathering flowers outside the fence, and had 
evidently trodden into their line of march. I felt some- 
thing on my ankles, and on looking down found my shoes 
infested with them. I had heard of them and guessed 
what they were, and hurried to the house, but before I 
got there they were all over me, and the captain had 
given the order to bite. They are very stubborn little 
things ; their pincers meet in one's flesh, and they refuse 
to be taken off, and in pulling them away the head is 
often left behind. At other times they sever the flesh 
with their pincers, and cause bleeding, but they will 
rarely leave go once they have a hold. 

In the old days men were killed by these ants as a 
punishment for wrong-doing. The man would be tied to 
a place infested with these ants, and they would soon 
worry him to death. They have been known to kiU and 
eat a calf in a night, leaving only its bones, and if they 
get into the hen-house very few fowls are alive in the 
morning. They made their home in my pantry for a 
fortnight, and during that time we could not enter it tor 
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anything. When at last they decided to leave ns they 
had eaten eTerything they possibly could. 

One night they tiirned ua out of onr bed. I had been 
sick in bed for nearly three weeks, and that night I had 
to be taken out, and was compeDed to sleep on the floor 
of a hut. They had forced their way by boring a hole 
under the wall of the native-built room, and were 
running up the mosquito net* Forttmately a light wa3 
burning, and I saw them before they got at us. 

The worst insects we have to contend against are the 
mosquitoes. They have been the cause of more deaths 
in this country than anything else, for it is from them 
that one gets the malarial fever, which Is the bane of the 
country. Fortunately, every mosquito that bites us does 
not carry the fever, but only the female anopheles, and 
that only when it has bitten a person who is suffering 
from fever or who haa fever germs in his blood* One 
has to exercise great care over oneself out here in order 
to avoid the fever, and with all care one gets it more 
often than one likes. 

The mosquito is a very harmless-looking little Insect. 
It is very much like our home gnats, only a little larger* 
The bite is not so bad as the anticipation of it. The 
mosquito will hover around one and buz 2 in a moat 
vindictivei annoying manner, and is so quick that it is 
almost impossible to catch it. Just around Kanaela 
we have swarms of mosquitoes, hut as we have our 
bedroom and sitting-room made mosquito proof, we can 
always sit in comfc^t during the evenings, aud are rarely 
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bitten ; but during the rainy season they do not confine 
their attentions to ns until darkness sets in, as they do 
in the dry season, but often attack in the daytime. 

We have many spiders here also. The most common 
one is about the size of half-a-crown, but often larger. 
It is almost impossible to keep these spiders out 
of the house ; indeed, we do not try very much to get 
rid of them, for they are splendid mosquito hunters, and 
are not at all offensive. They do not spin webs like 
ordinary spiders, but simply catch their food by hiding 
and then pouncing upon their victim. They spin a bag 
very much like a round patch of white calico fixed on to 
the wall, and their eggs are hatched in this bag. Often, 
when looking at these webs, one hears a httle click, and 
a small hole appears in the patch of white, and out run 
forty or fifty tiny spiders. 

These spiders are found in every house and hut in 
North- West Ehodesia, I should imagine, and are looked 
upon as part of the furniture. 

One kind of spider we have is most objectionable. It 
has legs covered with a soft hair and claws something 
like those of a cat, oiily, of course, smaller, and only 
one on each leg. It is very large and very swift in its 
movements when it is young, but as it gets older and 
larger it is not so quick. The largest I ever saw was 
about the size of a small crab, and a most 
ferocious-looking creature, too. Its bite is very painful. 
They seem to come only in newly-built places. We had 
never seen them until the house was built, and now we 
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are often annoyed by them. Occasionally, just as we 
are retiring, a big one will run up the wall at the head 
of the bed or across the floor. 

Big beetles are also an annoyance sometimes. They 
are about two inches long, and have long stiff legs, that 
raise them some distance from the ground. 

Centipedes pay us an occasional visit. These are 
creatures about three or four inches long, with many 
legs and rather a scaly body. Their bite is exceedingly 
painful and poisonous, but not dangerous. I remember 
a time when we had quite a slaughtering of obnoxious 
things in and near the bedroom. At night, as we were 
retiring, we killed one of these tremendously big spiders. 
Then, as we were rising next morning, we killed a 
centipede that was making its way across the floor, and 
a few minutes after we killed a snake that was 
coming across the verandah making for the bedroom 
door. * 

Mice and rats abound here, but not in such numbers 
as formerly. They are still a great pest, and delight in 
eating one's clothes and anything else they can find. 
They are very fond of doylies and tray-cloths, and 
anything trimmed with lace. They managed to get into 
a small hole in a tin trunk that was filled with spare 
clothes (because in this country, as shops are so far 
away, we have to keep a supply by us), and they ate 
their way through these clothes to the top of the trunk, 
and, of course, they were quite useless after being 
riddled with innumerable holes. One is constantly 
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Wild immmh ase pieltf immcgum sfaool hoe ftho, 
but Ifaej rscelf fiRXzfals xia^ Hyoias iisie been mote of a 
than any other animal, bat now, as they hate 
an my henSk thej are leafing os done for a fait. 
Ifaey are afy, cnmifng ereatozeB* and not easi^ eao^it. 
We tried to kin them onee by potting poisoned meat in 
the gateway tfaroogh wiiieh tfaey had to eome, faul they 
passed it by and chose fowls instead. 

Leopards have sometimes tzonhled ob at ni^it, bat 
baye dene yeiy little damage. Lions also hsTe paid as 
oeeaskxial visits. At aae time foor eame wiihin a few 
yards of the front door in the night, bat went away 
without doing any harm. One day they came vioy dose 
to oar boose in tiie middle of the day and took a yoang 
calf away. 

Grooodiles, which aboand in the Nansela ri?«r, are a 
great nuisance. Very often tiiey wiU draw a cow or 
bollock into the river while it is drinking. They also 
haye taken one young man smce we have been here, and 
almost succeeded in drawing a man into the water. 
His loot was badly lacerated where the crocodile caught 
him. 
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There are also a good many snakes about us, and very 
often we see them, but are not often annoyed by them, 
beyond the fear that most people have of them. The 
worst experience we have had was with a very large 
black shimakoma. Mr. Smith was doing some carpentry 
in his workshop, and went to look for a tool in the chest. 
He bent over to search for it, and heard a hiss, and the 
next thing he felt was something in his eye. The snake 
had spat at him, and the eye was exceedingly painful. 
He did not know how to treat it, so a man went off 
quickly for a native doctor, who brought some medicine, 
and he soon got relief. The eye was weak for some 
time, but now is quite well. We have found snakes in 
the house many times, and very poisonous ones, too, but 
have always been providentially preserved from them. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



HOUSKEBXPISG EXPKBIKSCBS Ef CkSTBAL ApBIGA. 

HOUSEEEEPIXG in Gentnl Africa is a yerj 
different experienee from housekeeping at 
home. In the first place, there are no shops, 
and we have to bring with ns neariy all the profvisions 
tiiat we require. When we first came to Nanzela our 
nearest shop was 600 miles away, and it took six 
months, and often a year, to get anything that we 
required* Now onr nearest shop is 85 miles away, and 
a ten days' journey there and back. We have as many 
of our goods as is possible from England, as in North- 
West Bhodesia things are very expensive, and we should 
be bankrupt in six months if we had to buy everything 
in this coimtry. 

Flour, which we always buy here, costs 6^. per lb., 
and by the time we can get it to Nanzela it costs 7^* 
White sugar that one buys at home for 2|d. costs 9d. 
and Is. per lb. Everjrthing is in the same proportion. 
We use to buy paraffin at 18s. per gallon. Now it is 
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not quite so esipensive* Those provisiona which wa buy 
in England oEly coat flomething over twice the home 
pricea by the time they reach us, and all transport, etc, 
has been paid. 

When we have to bay a year's provisiona at a time 
we must be oareful that nothing is forgotten, tor il it is 
we must manage without it until our next provision 
order goes home. Very often when the provisiona oome 
out they are delayed on the road for a long timej and 
sometimea arrive without the articles we are most 
needing. I remember onoe we had to wait a long time 
for the tea wb had ordered from England^ and were 
drinking hot water* When^ at last, it arrived we sat 
down with the teapot between us and drank until we 
were tired, and it takes a great deal of tea to tire one 
out in this country when one has been without for a few 
weeks i 

Now and again a ease would arrive with eome of the 
contents missing. Someone had run short of food 
while transporting the goods to the Zambezi, and 
ha,d appropriated ours. This used to be a common 
occurrence in the old days of transport, but now, fiinoe 
the railway has reached Kalomo, and we have only 
85 miles to fetch the goods, very little, if any, of this 
kind of thing occurs, 

If one's household arraogements are to run smoothly 
out here, it is imperative that we riae with the sun and 
attend to most of the domestic affairs before breakfast, 
for after that time there are such constant interruptions 
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that H is impossible to do things properly ; besides, the 
best part of the day is in the morning — then it is oool, 
and one has more energy to go about the daily romid. 

The question of "what we shall eat" is often a 
peirplexing one, for in this hot country the appetite has 
to be tempted, and tinned food does not always appeal 
to one. We get very little fresh food except when 
Tdx, Smith goes out to shoot, and as this means losing 
ahnost, if not quite, a day's work, he cannot often 
spare the time. 

In the rainy season we can get wild fowl a mile or 
two away from us, and so fare much better than at 
other times. One can sometimes, but very rarely, buy a 
goat, but the people have very few. They have plenty 
of cattle, but if we buy an ox for killing we can only eat 
a very small piece of it, as it goes bad by the second, 
or at latest the third, day ; the rest has to be given 
away, and an ox is rather an expensive item for two or 
three days' meals. 

One great luxury we have is milk. We can generally 
get as much as we need. At certain seasons of the 
year we can buy eggs; at other times they are very 
scarce. We buy them at the rate of three for two 
strings of beads. 

The natives do not grow any vegetables except 
pumpkins, and a few sweet potatoes. When pumpkin 
is first tasted it is generally refused as not nice 
but after a time one gets aooustomed to it. It is the 
same with sweet potatoes. We have to apply the 
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French proverb to them : " If you can't get what you 
like you must like what yon can get," and after a time 
we certainly get to appreciate them. 

In the rainy seaBon we have quite a nice vegetable 
garden, and grow all kinds of English vegetables. Even 
in the dry season, with plenty of watering morniog and 
evening, we can still grow the more hardy kinds of 
vegetables. We have no fruit here except that which 
is tinned, but have planted some trees, aad most of 
them are growing weU. 

If it were not for the innumerable insecta we could 
grow as many as we could eat, but one has many dis- 
appointments in gardening. Often after the young 
plants are ready for transplanting we go down to the 
garden and find them all eaten off; or perhaps one has 
an invasion of the light red ants, and they eat away the 
larger plants at the roots. Still one gets a great deal of 
pleasure out of gardening, and it is quite a recreation to 
anyone who is fond of it. X always attend to the garden, 
and enjoy the work very much. 

Another thing we have to do is to make our own 
butter. We do not get it in large quant i ties , and have 
to be sparing with it, but generally have enough- 
When milk is not so plentiful we have sometimes to go 
without, or used tinned butter We make the butter 
by shaking the crsam in a bottle* The bottle makes a 
good cham, and makes good butter, too, I sometimes 
make a milk cheese, but as this takes more milk than 
we can generally spare, it is only done now and again 
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as a great Inztiry. My first cheese was a wonderful 
piece of work. I had never made one or seen one made, 
and I am afraid it was not much appreciated. How- 
eyer, « practice makes perfect," and if the cheeses now 
are not altogether perfect, they are eatable, and we 
think them a great luxury. 

We have to make our own yeast, too. This is done 
by boiling hops, and mixing sugar, flour and raisins with 
the strained hop water. This ferments, and makes very 
good bread. 

In this hot country it is impossible for a lady to do all 
the kitchen work. The kitchen is detached from the 
house because of the heat, and a man or lad does the 
work required there, except the making and baking of 
food. One has some most curious experiences with the 
"kitchen boy," as he is called whether he is old or 
young. 

When they come to us they probably have never seen 

or known the proper use of a saucepan or the kitchen 

utensils, and we have to start at the very beginning 

with them. Soon after arriving at Nanzela I had a boy 

from the village who was quite fresh to the work. He 

was quite a character, and was a merry, happy-go-lucky 

kind of a lad. He never hurried or worried over 

anything, and would be all the morning washing up the 

^ '^ast things. He would first take the plates and 

m clean, then admire the patterns on them and 

lem all out with his fingers, and call other boys 

e and admire them too. After that he would 
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think of washing them, and then would suddenly find 
out he had no water in the kitchen. 

Then he would take the pails and saunter leisurely 
down to the river. He would be away perhaps half an 
hour or more, then he would reappear and begin to wash 
up. This he could only do by sitting on the floor. He 
declared the things always dropped off the table if be 
washed them up there. He had never been used to 
washing himself, and I was constantly trying to instQ 
into his mind the necessity of this operation. 

One morning I was passing the kitchen door and saw 
Jakalasi (for that was his name) putting wood on the 
fire, and his face was streaming vrith perspiratioz^ 
After he had put enough wood on the fire, he took my 
tea-cloth from the peg and rubbed his face and neck 
vigorously. I went into the kitchen, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

" Why, Jakalasi, whatever are you doing? " 

" Nothing, mother." 

" Why do you take the tea-cloth to rub the persph»- 
tion from your face ? " 

" You told me to wash, mother." 

** Yes, but that isn't washing. I want you to wash 
vrith water." 

'* Well, mother, there was water on my face," says 
Jakalasi, showing the tea-cloth. 

What can you do with such a boy ? 

They are sometimes most amusing, and although ozuft 
feels really disgusted at some of the things they do, yet| 
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hke the goldsmith in ^^The Last of the Barons," w© 
find ''there is a time to wink and a tiEnd to look 
straight" 

Jakalafii stayed a few montliB with qb, and thea 
decided to go to the Ealls with soma others to work. 
I was not sorry to see him out of the kitchsn ; still he 
WES a merry bd, and did his hast as far as he oould. I 
then engEuged a. young man whom I had often thought 
would he a help to me. His name was Ohikanda, He 
was simply no good at all for outside work. He has 
been with us ever since, and now I do not know how we 
should manage without him. 

When he first came I tried to teaoh him how to dish 
Up a dinner, hut he could never remember which food 
oame first, or whether vegetables came with the pudding, 
soup, or ID eat. One day we were having heated tinned 
meat for dinner and rice as a vegetable, as we had no 
others. We also had a boiled pudding. I explBiued 
how I wanted him to arrange the rioe and meat. The 
nieat was to be in the oentre of the dish and the rioe 
around it. 

When be brought it in, to my horror he had taken up 
the boiled pudding and put it in the centre of the dieh, 
and then pulled all the meat to pieces and arranged 
it around the pudding. The rice he had entirely 
forgotten* 

Another time I had succeeded in getting a very little 
parsley to grow, and had brought a few leaves from 
tthe garden to make the bubter look fresh and countrified^ 
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It was the first parsley ever grown here, and I was 
very proud of it, and arranged it careluUy on the 
butter* 

I went and called Mr, Smith to tea, and when I came 
back I found my precious parsley thrown outside the 
door. I CEilled Ghikanda, and, pointing to the parsley, 
asked what he had done* "Oh,'' said he, in an 
indifferent tone, ** I found some grasa on the butter, go 
I threw it away/' That was the end of my p^sley. 

For a long time Chikanda could not see the necessity 
of putting a table oentre over the white cloth when 
be set the table, and would never put it on, He 
would say: "But there is one cloth on, mother; why 
do we want two ? " 

He does not see the necessity for it even now, and 
thinks it one of my odd ways, and hmnoura me 
acoordingly. 

It is the same with flowers* To him it was the 
funniest thing when I put a little vase of flowers on 
the tea table. He would look at them and say : ** Bat 
you can*t eat them ; why are they there ? " Now he 
takes no notice, except to semetimes smile in a pitying 
way at my odd freaks. 

He would often put the plates out for the oats and 
dogs to lick clean, and could not understand why I 
objected to it: it seamed a waste of time to him to 
wash them when, as he showed me, they were quite 
clean. 

He has learned better since then, and now he is one 
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of the cleanest of boys both in his person and ia the 
kitchen. He is always dressed in a long white loin- 
cloth that reaches to his ankles and a white shirt. He 
looks clean and cool in his white clothes. 

One of the Government officials told us an amusing 
story of his cook. He had not often much time 
to go into his kitchen to see what was going on, but 
now and again he made a kind of inspection. One 
day, just before dinner, he went to look round, and 
found the boy seated on the floor with a saucepan 
of pumpkin between his knees. As he watched he 
saw the boy put his hand into the pot and take out a 
handful and throw it into a plate near by, and he con- 
tinued this process until the plate was full. 

The gentleman asked who was having pumpkin there : 
the cook coolly replied that it was for his (the master's) 
own dinner. He said he almost had a flt, and made 
up his mind to keep away from the kitchen, for ** what 
the eye does not see the heart does not grieve for." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A Day ai Nanzela. 

THE choroh bell is rung in the morning at 5.45 in 
the summer and at 6 o'clock in the winter, and 
everyone on the station is supposed to be up, 
and those who are working for the mission hurry to 
their work. It is the coolest part of the day, and one 
has more energy than at any other time of the day. 

I should like to write of one day's duties just as they 
occurred and so give an idea of how our days are spent. 
Of course, every day is not just like the other, but they 
all bring their separate duties, and every day is full of 
interest and work. 

We were up with the stm, and Mr. Smith was busy 
laying bricks before breakfast, as we were then building 
the native teacher's house. I was looking after my 
household duties. After breakfast Mr. Smith was again 
at his bricklaying, while I had to care for my numerous 
family of little black children, seeing that their houaeff 
were swept and clean, and that they were washed 
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ftod ihe was uixiona so kna^vr if im weas wdB^ wnl to 
hear die news at our ^omsey. 

While I was ::alldng ai ho; Ly£% cmr latim^Bmihafm 
wife, emme sizui wazused me ra diawh^ bow k» cok ooi 

•a. old ''^T^ <HLm<* so ai*IT anTTMi ^ fijwiB ; I fid^Ok'Wift 

^fw ^ azui tf^M him 3Qy bxis idle old mazi has a '^ 
tcngnef and he ccld such, a pitifixl tale of fafaneedof < 
and salt, and said if I woold oolf buy oos he 
rejoiee. He »id he wanted the sah to maka Ua aan 
itand fixward Eke horses' ears» and wot on to aaj ttaft 
Ua eaza were drooping becanae of the need of iL Ki 
u one of their eomieal waTS of expreaBzi 
I though it rather strange that he shooldbeao] 
in the matter of sellizig the fowl, as it is 
er^neitided that he was really in need. He had Iro p i^ 
the fowls in a kind of lattice-work eage made of bade 
String, and while I went to fetch the salt he bqgpa 
untying the cage. He was still untying it when I gave 
him the salt. When he received it the cage waa ^eiy 
qnickly nnfastened, and a fowl dragged oat, and theo I 
fonnd why he had taken so long to untie the string, and 
why he had been so pressing regarding the sale of the 
fowl, for it had no claws, and part of its toes was gone. 
When I pointed this ont to him, he said, " Yes, it had 
got into the hot ashes and burnt its feet." This 
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sentence he kept on repeating, and it was the only 
answer he would give to all my expostulation and admo- 
nitions about how wrong it was to deceive. He had 
got the money, and he was not going to admit he was 
in the wrong. However, it taught me a lesson, and I 
never trusted old Leselo again. 

Then a man came for medicine for his eyes, and, at 
the same time, Kalobe, one of the women who live here, 
brought Nachiloba, her little girl, to be attended to as 
she was sick. Nachiloba is quite a favourite with us as 
she was bom almost at the same time as our own little 
girlie, and often goes by the name of "the sister 
of Matsediso." Matsediso is the name of our little 
girl. It means "consolation," and was given her by 
the natives as indicating a consolation after the loss of 
our little laddie. Soon after, a man came to me to 
complain that a girl who was intended for his wife had 
married a young man who came to school here. She is 
quite young, while this man is getting on in years, and 
had a long scar down the side of his face, and one eye 
that would not look straight, while the other was almost 
shut. One could hardly wonder at the girl's preference. 
He said he had paid for her and she refused to marry 
him, and he wanted me to intercede for him. This I 
told him I could not do, and she must please herself 
whom she would marry. I advised him to see the girl 
himself and plead his own cause, but he went away 
teUing me how very disappointed he was that I would 
not help him. 
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It was DOW time for dinner. After it we always rest, 
aa it is the hottest part of the day* After the rest, two 
women oame to sew ; one was mending a bodice and the 
other was patching her husband's waistcoat- Daring 
the intervals of looking after their work I was teaching 
Lydia how to stitch her child's dress with my sewing 
machine. 

When the afternoon began to get cooler I went down 
to the river to my vegetable garden and did some work 
there. While I was gardening two old ladies oame to 
see my garden and beg some seeds. One of them I had 
not seen for nearly a month as she had been in great 
trouble. Her only son, a young fellow of aboat 26 or 27, 
had recently shot himself, and she felt his death very 
keenly. She told me how great was her trouble, and 
how sore her heart was becauBe of his death. I tried to 
sympathise with her as well as I could, and told her 
how sorry I was, and that I would ask God to help her 
to bear her trouble. We knew her ^on qmte weli. He 
was a most promising young fellow; but he had 
quarrelled with his wife, and in a fit of anger or 
depression he took his own life. 

When I reached home again I found that Mr, Smith's 
class was over, and the girls were waiting to have a 
ohat with me. They were those who had lately been 
promoted from my class into a higher one. By the time 
our chat was over it was time for tea. 

After tea all the people living near or working on the 
station assembled as usual for evening prayer, and as we 
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isama out of eburch the sum was sinking, and the sky in 
the west was a mass of red and gold. The sunsets here 
are magnificent. The large expanse of sky, with its 
glorious tints and beautiful blending of colours, is a 
Bight once seen never to be forgotten. 

As soon as the sun goes down darkness comes on very 
quickly. We have very little twilight, and have only 
time perhaps to go to our garden by the river or stroll 
amongst ouj flowers, and then we must hurry in, out of 
the way of the mosquitoes and the fever that they 
bring. 

Every day is similar to that which I have described. 
This is only mj part of the work; other people are 
coming to see the moruti, and he is working at the 
translation of the Gospels, or manual labour, or visiting, 
as the case may be, 

A stranger who was passing came to visit us one day, 
and said how surprised he was to find a white lady here 
at Nanzela, so far away from civilisation* He wanted 
to know whether I did not feel very lonely sometimes * 
I told him I had no time to feel lonely. Every day is 
full to overflowing with congenial work, and although 
we get disheartened and disappointed when some of our 
people go astiray^ and now and again one longs for a 
eight of the dear ones at home, yet the days go so 
quickly and time flies away so fast that we never do as 
much as we would like, 
H Our evenings are always most enjoyable. The work 
B outside is over for the day, and we give this time to 
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aiady and ^reading. We have a good library, and the 
oharaoters in Soott, Lytton, George Eliot, and Diokens 
and Jane Austen seem to be quite old friends of ours, 
Living so alone as we do, our books become very 
dear to us, and are a source of continual delight and 
interest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Experiences of Travelling. 

A JOURNEY in North- West Rhodesia is not taken 
without much preparation and trouble. At 
home, when one is going on a journey, it is 
generally looked upon as a pleasure, but here the 
pleasure would often be to stay at home, if it were not 
that duty calls. 

Before starting we have to pack our tent and pro- 
visions, for, on a small scale, we carry the kitchen and 
bedroom furniture with us. We have to make out a list of 
the provisions that we shall need on the road, as there 
are no sihops at which to buy if we happen to run short 
Sometimes, with all our care, we leave something 
important behind. Perhaps it is the candles, and when 
night comes on we have to grope our way about the tent 
in the dark, or perhaps it may be something of even 
more importance that is forgotten. 

It is quite a sight to see the whole procession of men 
who accompany us. One is carrying the chairs and 
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tables, two others the tent and poles, another the 
mattress if it is the wet season (when travelling in the 
dry season we cut long grass for a bed), another the 
blankets, two others the food ; then comes the man with 
the cooking pot, kettle, frying pan, bucket, etc.; after 
him, the one carrying the cups and saucers and all 
necessary articles for table use. Then we have the men 
who carry the hammock. The missionary generally 
walks, but uses a hammock if the journey is a very long 
one. A lady is always carried in a hammock; the 
hammock is made of canvas, and is slung upon a pole. 
The hammock team consists of ten or twelve strong 
men, who take turns in carrying, two at a time. 

Hammock travelling is not an ideal mode of looomo* 
tion. We are jolted along, and now and again are 
tossed over the men's heads from one shoulder to the 
other. The paths are very narrow and bushes abound 
on either side, and it takes nearly all our time and 
energy to keep them from springing back into our fooes. 
Now and again we come to thick bush, and are dragged 
through the thorns feet first, our dress and face and 
hands being torn during the process. 

Early in the morning, and for about an hour, we 
enjoy the hammock travelling very much, but after tha^ 
time we begin to get tired, and our bones ache from the 
jolting, especially if we have been travelling Bcveral 
days. Beside this, one cannot see much except bushes 
and grass on either side of us and the boy carrying the 
banunock in front. 
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When we are travelling we have to be up with the 
sun if the weather is very hot, so that the men may not 
travel during the hottest part of the day. We have 
breakfast before we start, and while we are breakfasting 
the men take down the tent and pack it up. 

After breakfast there is a great scramble to pack up 
the food and crockery, table and chairs, etc. As soon 
as everybody is ready we are off, and with stops of a 
few minutes to give the men a rest now and again, we 
travel until almost noon. Then the chairs and tables, 
crockery and food, are once more unpacked, and we 
have our mid-day meal. 

We rest in the heat of the day for two hours, and 
then go on and pitch our camp just before the sun sets. 
When we stop for the night the men are very busy for a 
time. The tent must be pitched, grass cut for our bed, 
firewood fetched, and everything once more unpacked 
ready for use. 

Then we have to cook our dinner, as it is much too 
warm to cook it at noon out in the sun. Perhaps we 
have to make a loaf of bread, and bake it in our three- 
legged pot ready for the next day's rations. 

After dinner is over, then comes the most enjoyable 
part of the day. We make up a huge blazing flre and 
sit by it watching the men at a little distance from us 
who are cooking their evening meal. There are large 
fires all round us, and by the firelight we see their faces 
with the varying expressions as they discuss their 
afEairs — ^the events of the day, or probably are busy 
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bargaining away some of their goodn and chattels. 
The evening air is very bahny and ref resiling, and the 
etara are generally bright overhead. The stillness 
is broken only by the cry of some bird, or the roar of 
Bome wild aaimaL 

There is a peculiar charm in sitting round the camp 
fire at night, eBpecially when the men assemble to sing 
the evening h}Tnn. They thoroughly enjoy singing, and 
will sing hymn after hymn without being tu*ed. After 
our evening prayer we retire to rest, and next morning 
are off again early. 

When we pass villages we oaU and talk to the people. 
The chief generally comes out to receive us, and the 
other people gradually gather round us. Wherever 
we go we are well received. The name Moruti 
is known throughout the Baila country. When Mr. 
Chapman went in search of a site for a new 
miseion, he had to pass through places where no 
missionary had ever been before, but the name moruti 
was known, and aa he went along the cry from village 
to village was, '* Here comes the man of peace and good 
news." 

Often as we are travelling along, we have to 
cross rivers. The largest in our district the 

Kafue. Here we are paddled across in a canoe, which 
is simply a large tree hollowed out. The canoe ia just 
wide enough to enable us to sit down one behind the 
other in the bottom, and so we are paddled across. 
This is a mode of transit that I very much dislike, and 
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generally hold on tight to both sides of the canoe and 
shut my eyes. 

The boat rocks backwards and forwards, and the 
river is almost level with the top of the canoe at every 
plunge, and I always imagine that we are all going over. 
The river is full of crocodiles and abounds with hip- 
popotami, and it is dangerous to cross it in these small 
boats ; still there is no other way. After we are safely 
over our goods have then to be rowed across. This 
takes some time, as they carry very little at a time. 

Many people have been upset in the Kafue, and have 
had narrow escapes from crocodiles and hippos, and 
have lost much valuable property. One always has a 
kind of horror at being upset, especially when one 
thinks that such loathsome things as crocodiles would 
probably rejoice. 
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CHAPTEE XTTT, 



Baila Chabactbbistics. 

A MONO African tribes the Baila are physically in 
the front rank. They are strong, hardy, tall, 
well-built men and women. It is quite a 
pleasure to see several men walking along with their 
long, swinging strides, their upright figures and graceful 
carriage. The women always carry their loads on the 
head, and sometimes little girls will carry a pail of water 
quite easily in the same way. I have seen a woman 
with a bath 6 ft. long, full of wet linen, on her head. 
Beside this, she had a baby tied on her back in a skin. 
She seemed to be quite happy, and came up the river 
path at quite a smart pace, with her arms gently 
swinging to and fro. The practice of carrying things on 
the head gives the people the graceful carriage that they 
all have more or loss. 

Nearly all the Baila clothe in these days, except when 
they are staying in their villages. The men generally 
wear a skin or a loin cloth made of calico or print, and 
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the women also wear a skia or calico round the waist 
reachmg to the knees. Here at Nanzela the people 
always dress, whether they are at home or out visiting. 

On state occasions the chiefs dress in leopard or lion 
skins, and when a war dance is in progress the men 
dress in all kinds of weird costumes. Some of them try 
to personate lions. They have the lion's mane around 
the neck and a lion's tail fixed by means of a band of 
hide round the waist. They also sometimes wear a 
lion's skin as well. Others wear many bells around 
their waist, and when they engage in a mock fight as 
many men as possible dress in scarlet. The women 
wear many brass anklets, bracelets, and a good many 
beads. 

The true Baila wear cones on their heads. These are 
made from the hair of their wives. The hair is shaved 
off periodically and preserved ; when enough has been 
collected, it is mixed with a kind of black wax and some 
of it is fixed to the crown of the head in a round ring. 
Then the cone is commenced, and at first it will only be 
small, but gradually, as more hair is collected, the cone 
becomes larger, and presents an appearance something 
like cobbler's wax. Some cones are a yard high, but 
these are not common, as they necessarily cause con- 
siderable discomfort to their owners. Those who wear 
very high cones have to use stools to support them 
during sleep, otherwise the weight of the cone would 
pull the face and neck backwards. 

Another characteristic of the Baila is the knookiog 
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out of the four front upper teeth. It has been their 
custom for ages, and when we ask why it is done the 
answer generally is : ** God told us to do it." This 
custom makes them look very ugly when they are seen 
for the first time, for the lower lip protrudes while the 
upper one recedes ; but after a time one gets accustomed 
to their faces, and even begins to think many of them 
nice looking. 

The teeth are generally knocked out when the child is 
about twelve years old. This is a very painful opera- 
tion, as the instruments used are not made to reduce the 
pain to a minimum. The child is put on the ground 
and held tightly by several people ; a small axe is then 
put behind the front teeth, and they are knocked out by 
means of blows from another axe. 

A true Mwila or Mushukulumbwe may be known by 
three scars on either side of the face near the 
temple. These are made in childhood by deep cuts 
in the skin and medicine inserted to make them 
prominent. 

The character of the Baila presents many sides to us. 
They are a merry, light-hearted, happy-go-lucky race, 
generally speaking, yet at times there is a real dignity 
about them, especially in the older ones; and one is 
often surprised at the commanding stateliness and 
authority with which they are sometimes invested, 
especially in their own villages. 

They are exceedingly generous in their treatment of 
each other, and will divide their food to the last crumb 
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with another. You cannot help noticing this if you have 
anything to do with children. I never have to divide 
things for them. If five sweets are given to four children 
they will each have one, and bite at the remaining sweet 
in turns until it is finished. 

Another good trait in the character of the Baila is 
their unwillingness to carry tales about each other. It 
is a rare thing for one to speak about the wrongdoing of 
another. If they are questioned about it they 
will generally say they know nothing about the 
matter. 

Morally, their character is as low as that of most other 
savage tribes. Lying is looked upon as an accomplish- 
ment, and a man who can deceive cleverly is considered 
to have great wisdom. They are so accustomed to telling 
falsehoods that they often do it when the truth would 
be to their advantage. 

Stealing is also very common, and consequently every 
man is suspicious of his neighbour. If they are re- 
monstrated with about taking what does not belong to 
them they will tell you that it is the wicked spirit inside 
them which tells them to steal, and it is not their fault 
at all that they do such things. 

Life is held at a very cheap rate amongst the Baila. 
In the old days a murder was considered nothing, 
now since the advent of the British South Africa Com- 
pany they are afraid to kill each other, as they are 
severely punished, consequently, people do not go 
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about in fear of losing their lives, as they did in the 
old days. 

The Baila are a most independent race of men. There 
is no oringing to the white man here. They regard 
him as their superior, and respect him as soon as he 
proves himself to be a just, kind man. But every 
white man has to prove himself, as they say, a "good 
man." They do nofc trust him until they " know him," 
as they express it. If they have a complaint to make 
they do not hesitate to make it, and if they have a sus- 
picion that a white man is deceiving them, they promptly 
tell him so. Unlike many natives, they rarely flatter. 
If they speak well of you, it is generally because they 
think well of you and not from any desire to curry 
favour. They are much too independent to trouble 
themselves to flatter one's vanity. 

They have some very curious ideas about whifce 
people. As there are so few in this country, they 
imagine that the white race is very small. Many of 
the young men have been to Bulawayo to work, and 
they think and say that Bulawayo is the white man's 
country. They cannot imagine there are others living 
anywhere else. When more Government officials came 
into the country, someone asked us if Bulawayo was 
being pulled down or demolished. They thought it 
must be so, because so many more white people wore up 
in this country. 

Another curious idea they h-we is that our goods 
come from under the sea. They say, ** Your people do 
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not make those goods ; they come from the big water 
that is far away." This idea is brought up by those who 
have been in Bulawayo to work, and who have come 
nto contact with others who know that things come to 
Africa in ships, and consequently conclude that they are 
ound in the sea. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 



The Thbeb Sezusgos. 

THE Baila have no paramonnt chiaf, but the 
country is divided into chishis or districts, and 
over each chishi is one head chieL Here at 
Nanzela, and for many miles romid, the oonntiy is 
under the role of the chief Sezmigo. When the chief 
dies the heir takes the same name as the old chief, and 
so for generations there have been chiefs of the name of 
Sezungo. 

We have been at Nanzela dm-ing the reign of three 
Sezungos. When we arrived the chief then reigning 
was an old man, and had not much influence with his 
people ; they paid homage to him and were loyal to him 
as chief, but he was too old to govern well, and the 
people did almost as they liked. He was rather a smaU 
thin, wizened man, and although he could not influence 
his people so as to induce them to send their children 
to school, yet many of his own came, and as far as ha 
was able he helped us. 
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He always came to church, and many |and various 
were the styles of dress that he appeared in. He 
always came with one of his slaves carrying his chair in 
front of him. He would follow behind, clad sometimes 
in a pair of trousers and a hat ; sometimes in a pair of 
boots and cycling stockings and a small cat's skin. 
Now and again he would come in full dress, which con- 
sisted of a coat (no shirt), a pair of trousers, a cat's 
skin, and a pair of boots. He would listen very 
attentively to all that was said, but we could never 
induce him to speak about the things of God. He 
would always turn the conversation in some way or 
other. 

We often went to see him at his village, and some- 
times on Sunday afternoons we held services there. The 
Sunday before he died we were visiting his village, and 
he was very ill in his hut. We did not think he was so 
near death as he was, but he died a few days after. 
Strange to say, we sang the hynm, "In the sweet 
by and by," in Sesuto, 

His funeral was a very important affair. Thousands 
of people came here to mourn for him for weeks, and 
the whole district was in a ferment. For a month the 
people did not cease their shrieking and crying night or 
day. When one lot was tired another started, and to 
this was added the never ending sound of drums and 
other instruments. As we do not live far away, we 
could hear all this going on, and were very thankful 
when the crying was over. 
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Sezongo was boned in the centre of his own hat, and 
with him a very large ele^iant's tusk, beside many 
other things. The customary reed was pat in his ear 
and came out at the top of the grave. We asked them 
why this was done, and they tdd us that daring 
Sozungo's lifetime he had been a great hunter, and had 
much power over animals, and the reed was left so that 
the animals might go down to talk to Sesunga *' But," 
we said, '' How can animals go down that small reed ? " 
"Ah, but they do, Moruti," was the answer, and* 
pointing to a tortoise near the grave, they said : " You 
see that creature; it has come out of the grave/' Any 
amount of arguing would not convince them of anything 
different. 

The heir of Sezungo was his nephew, who was a 
small chief living two days' journey away. After the 
mourning was over he was installed as chief. Much 
trouble now began in the district, for the people became 
divided into two parties. 

Namiyobo, the sister of the old chief, wanted to become 
chioftainesB and ignore the real heir. She had a good 
deal of influence with the greater part of the people as 
she was supposed to be a witch. Although many in 
their hearts favoured the heir, yet they were afraid to 
show their allegiance to him. After Sezungo was in- 
stiUlod us chief very few dared to acknowledge him, 
and the consequence was that he had a very hard time 
with the people, and in the end he went back to big 
former village, and only visited Nanzela from time to 
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time. When he came he would stay with us on the 
station, as the people would not or dared not receive 
him. He was a tall man with a very solemn face, but 
he always looked like a chief. He knew we were his 
friends, and we never acknowledged Namiyobo in any 
way as head of the district. 

Things went on in this way for about two years and 
a-half, and then Sezungo died under very suspicious 
circumstances. The facts are these. Sezungo's cattle 
were kept at Nanzela as at Kazangala, where he lived, 
the tsetse fly abounds, and their bite is fatal to cattle, 
The natives always drink milk in a sour state, and the 
milk was taken to him from time to time. One day he 
had been out hunting, and when he returned he found a 
boy who had brought him some milk. He drank some and 
at once fell down saying " I am poisoned.'* He was in 
great pain and died the next morning. Nothing was 
ever proved in the matter, but everyone in the country 
believes it was Namiyobo who poisoned the milk in some 
way. She is a very wicked woman, and has always done 
much mischief in the district, and opposed us in every 
way she could. 

After Sezungo's death his brother was the heir, but he 
refused to take the chieftainship. He had seen the way 
his brother had been treated and did not want a repeti- 
tion of it all. However, the Government intervened, 
and after a little time Namiyobo was sent away and 
Sezungo installed as chief. 

Now that she is away the people are drawing around 
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their ohie:, and he seems to be gaining influence every 
week. He is very friendly with us, and often visits the 
station. He is bringing all his people from Kazangala 
to live here, and is building a very large village near us. 
We shall have many more people around us now ; never 
were our prospects brighter. 

The present Sezungo is a kindly, pleasant man, and 
has great faith in the moruti as one who helps him. He 
knows we are his friends, and he tries to please and 
help us too. He is a constant attendant at church, and 
many of his people also attend. We hope in the days 
to come, when he is properly settled in the village and 
all the people here from Kazangala, to see a vast 
improvement in our work. As he gains power I feel 
sure he will use it for goo I, and we shall feel the 
influence on our work here. 
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Some of Oub Conveets, 



AFTER five years of labour vre are now beginELing 
to see signs of an awakenings and to reap a 
little of the seed sown. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Chapman and Mr. Pickering started the 
work here, and had many days and months of hardship 
and toiL 

They began the work, and wo are gathering the frmits 
of their toil, and although they saw very littla signs of 
auocBBs^ yet the Word was silently but surely working 
in the hearts of some of the people, and we have had the 
joy of peeing some men and women turning to the true 
God and forsaking all the old, evil ways. 

We have had many disappointments during these 
years. Many would come and say they wanted to serve 
God, and they would be like " the seed falhiig on stony 
ground,*' They would do well for a time, but would 
8U0Oumb to the old influence Sj and hy-and-by fall away* 
fiom^imee they would try again^ but more often they 
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would stay away, and perhaps we should not see them for 
weeks. If we went to the villages they would keep away 
from ns, so that we never had the chance of talking to 
them. But although we had sorrows, we had many joys and 
mnch to be thankful for to God, for some of our people 
were as seed falling on good ground, and we had the joy 
d watching them grow into truer Christians and better 
men and women in every way. 

On Sunday the 27th of May, 1905, we received Into 
the Church the first five converts in our Central African 
lolssions. 

The name of the converts were Shamatanga, Samo^ 
liko, Chikanda, Manga, and Bulongo. When natives 
are baptized into the ohureh, they take new namos, 
and these took Bible names except Manga, who took the 
native name of our little girlia. 

!]Phat Sunday in May wad one of the happiest 
in our lives, and will be a day long remembered 
at Nanzela. On Saturday the people from our outr 
station at Nkala were coming all day, so that they 
might be at the Sunday services. On Saturday 
we had nearly one hundred people at evening 
prayers. 

On Sunday the church was so crowded that the aisled 
were filled as well as the seats, and there was not room 
for all. We had a very impressive service, and when 
the people came out of church there was an unusual 
silence amongst them, and, instead of the usual talking 
and chatting amongst them, they went to their hoimes 
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very quietly, and seemed greatly impressed by what 
they had seen and heard. 

Shamatanga, who has been mentioned before, was 
the first who came to us to say he wanted to serve 
Christ, and he is a man who has been o^ the greatest 
service in helping to reduce the language to writing. 
He is also very trustworthy, and we have never known 
him to tell an untruth. He has taken the name of 
Pauluse (Paul). 

Samolike, who is now called Samuele, is also doing 
well, and is an industrious man, ambitious to show to 
others that he is a changed man, and in his home, 
person, wife and children you may see the difference 
between his life and the life of the heathen. His little 
home is clean and tidy, and his family are always 
dressed nicely. The children go to school, and we hope 
they will by-and-by follow in the footsteps of their 
parents. 

Chikanda, who when he was baptized took the name 
Solomoni, is a bright, cheery- hearted fellow, always 
happy and ready to be kind to everyone. His wife is a 
thrifty woman, and has lately been baptized into the 
Church, and we hope they will be kept firm in the faith 
which they profess. 

Bulongo, now called Maria, is the wife of Samuele, 
and is an exceedingly nice woman. Her prayers in the 
prayer meeting are so quiet and gently spoken, and yet 
so full of faith in God and hope in the life to come. 

Manga, whom we now know as Matsediso, is equally 
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good, and has brightened dark days for us and helped 
me through many an hour of sickness, She is always 
ready to help anyone who is in need, and is quite the 
sick nurse of the station. 

We had another baptism service in February, 1907, 
Then the wives of Pauluse and Solomoni were baptized ; 
Mushonto, a man who has lived on the station for some 
time, and is the brother of Samuele, and Mabeta, the 
brother of Maria, and who has lately married Tambo ; 
also Tambo, who is one of my little black girls rescued 
from slavery by the Government. 

Besides those who are received into the Church there 
are many who are wishing to know more of the laws of 
God and are trying to turn from their dark heathen 
customs and superstitions and to live upright lives. 
After a time we hope to baptise them into the Church. 

Classes are held week by week, and in the class 
meeting many are the prayers offered by the members 
that others may turn from darkness to Light. 

One old man who often comes to prayer meetings 
although he is not yet baptised, was praying one day 
and said, << Lord, Thou art a fire, Thou dost warm U9» 
and Thou art a blanket that covers us and never wears 
out." 

Pauluse, in one of his prayers, expressed his idea of 
God as being like our shadows, always near us, never 
leaving us. 

Before anyone is received into the Church he, or she, 
has to remain on trial three, four, or more yearsr an4 
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when they have proved themselves to really desire to 
live clean and better lives, then they are received into 
the Church. 

Let us pray then, that Nanzela in years to come may 
be a place in which many may have cause to rejoice 
because it was there that old things were cast away and 
the new robe of righteousness was put on. 



The End. 
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